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This gifted young American actress, if present plans 
materialize, will be welcomed back to Broadway 
this season in Effie Gallows, a dramatization of 
Clare Spencer’s recent popular novel, Gallows 
Orchard. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Finance in the Theatre—The 
Revival of the Road— 
The Theatre Guild 


T was bound to happen. Those who 
for six or eight years have observed 
with increasing distrust the over expan- 
sion of theatre building in New York 
could be surprised only that the recent 
crisis in theatrical real estate was so long 
delayed. The fact that a financial de- 
bacle has been at least temporarily 
averted by a plan for readjustment is be- 
side the larger point involved. 

The larger point, as THEATRE ARTS 
has said at frequent intervals for many 
years, is this: You do not create play- 
wrights or plays by building playhouses. 
In the heart of Manhattan Island, where 
real estate values are correspondingly 
enormous, there have been erected more 
playhouses than the theatre could ever 
have hoped to use consistently. The im- 
plications are far reaching, whether the 
New York theatre is considered as a 
business or as an art. Concerning the 
theatre as a business, the inflation meant 
that the builders deliberately chose an 
area where the rent of a theatre of aver- 
age size was $1,500 to $2,500 a week dur- 
ing a theatrical season of forty weeks, 
whether or not the theatre was in use; 
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Madame Celeste Elliott (Old print) 


LIMPIADE DELLA GRA- 

ZIA was the delightful title 
given to a congress of dance and 
sports held in Florence in the early 
summer. The whole tradition of 
Italy has been against all gymnastics 
and dance enterprises for women, and 
even the Fascist and Catholic youth 
clubs, which have developed with en- 
thusiasm the vogue of sports for men, 
have done nothing for women. It 
was therefore, a distinct step forward 
for Florence to organize this “Ri- 
unione internazionale dei sports femi- 
nili e di danza.” As a dance con- 
gress the Olimpiade was evidently not 
of great significance. As a festival, and 
as a sign-post it undoubtedly was. 


PA 








THEATRE 
| Spencer the Broadway theatre 


needed hard times to prove its 
mettle. Not in any recent summer 
have there been as many really de- 
lightful things to see in the play- 
houses of New York as in this over- 
heated period at the end of the worst 
of all bad seasons. The visiting 
drama-enthusiast can make no error 
of choice in attending any of the of- 
ferings of the legitimate theatre for 
he must either be enchanted by ‘the 
glamorous Miss Cornell in her Wim- 
pole Street residence, sit breathless 
through the swift climaxes of Grand 
Hotel, smile and weep at the blessed 
Green Pastures, grow hilarious over 
the movies in California at Once in 
a Lifetime, wax indignant with social 
injustice (in the same state) at Prece- 
dent, or follow with unbecoming con- 
centration the course of untrue love 
in Noel Coward’s mad comedy, Pri- 
vate Lives... . The stage of music 
and comedy offers quite as much. 
Albert Johnson and Hassard Short 
have provided the background and 
the amazingly ingenious mechanics 
for The Band Wagon which has 
hauled the Astaires, Frank Morgan, 
Tilly Losch and Helen Broderick to 
new spot-lit heights of gaiety, The 
Third Little Show brings back the 
drolleries of Beatrice Lillie, who has 
not been funnier since the old Char- 
lot days, and in the Follies of 1931 
Mr. Ziegfeld has built a beautiful 
show in his own tradition. Finally, 
there is that perfect combination of 
drama and music—the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, better sung, better 
acted and (in spite of the Winthrop 
Ames fans) much better directed 
than they have been in New York 
for many years. Gradually, as the 
season has put the actors through the 
sequences of The Pirates, Patience, 
Tolanthe, etc., the company, or per- 
haps the director, seems to have come 
to understand why the traditional 
method of playing these comedies as 
if no audience existed, was so much 
better suited to their manner and 
their matter than the American musi- 
cal comedy way of making the audi- 
ence a partner in the show. It has 
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where the rate of taxation on theatre 
property has increased five hundred per 
cent in the last twelve years (it is now 
$2.75 on every $1,000 of assessed value) ; 
and where, because of such increased 
values, the “stop clause” inserted in the 
contract between theatre owners and les- 
sees now provides that a play must ac- 
tually gross about $10,000 a week or 
move out. For a musical show, the low- 
water mark is about $25,000. 

The effect of the inflation upon the 
theatre as an art has been painfully ob- 
vious for many seasons. There will be 
bad plays as long as there are incompe- 
tent people to write and stage them, but 
real estate conditions can—and do—ag- 
gravate that situation still further. 
Largely because they are the leading 
theatrical realtors, owning or control- 
ling about half of the sixty first-class 
legitimate theatres in New York, the 
Shuberts are the most prominent case in 
point. Their major interest, as Mr. 
Lee Shubert said seven years ago, is the 
proprietorship and booking of theatres. 
It follows that their profit lies chiefly in 
keeping their thirty theatres occupied as 
much of the time as possible. The re- 
sult must be apparent to even the most 
casual looker-on: with “dark” theatres 
eating up rent incessantly, the only im- 
mediate remedy was to rush shows into 
production and onto Broadway with the 
least possible delay. A final item com- 
pletes this unpleasant syllogism: even in 
periods of the most violent depression, 
there are still persons with money to 
whom the theatre is just another gamble. 


Every manager who succumbed to il- 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


lusions in the days when there were 
more productions than playhouses, is 
now paying the penalty for the un- 
founded Broadway optimism of 1923- 
1928. The liquidation will be long and 
slow. It has been a bitter lesson. Pos- 
sibly it may be of permanent value. 


HE American Theatre has never 

seen so widely co-operative a cam- 
paign as that now under way for the 
“Revival of the Road”. Apparently 
hard times and the rivalry of the talkies 
have succeeded in doing what a common 
purpose has never been able to do, ar- 
raying all those who serve the drama in 
a united front. A committee of the 
League of New York Theatres is re- 
sponsible for the latest plan which seems 
far in advance of all usual methods of 
theatre organization, involving as it 
does, shared risks and shared profits on 
the part of actors, producers, authors, 
managers, and (believe it or not) labor 
unions. Collaborating with this com- 
mittee, of which L. Lawrence Weber is 
chairman, have been the Actors’ Equity 
Association through its president, Frank 
Gillmore, and the Dramatists’ Guild 
through its executive secretary, Louise 
Sillcox; and closely allied to it in pur- 
pose has been the “Save Our Stage” 
campaign now being vigorously con- 
ducted by the Theatrical Press Repre- 
sentatives of America. The plan con- 
templates the formation of a kind of 
“wheel circuit” of from fifteen to 
twenty-five weeks playing time in a 
number of the leading cities of Amer- 
ica, only recent plays of high merit be- 
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been amusing to see the hearty mid- 
summer audiences which have greeted 
the productions, at least a third of 
every house evidently ready and 
equipped to jump to the stage at a 
moment’s notice to fill any vacant 
part. Quite obviously, if Mr. Aborn 
wanted to increase his choruses by 
several hundred voices without ex- 
pense and without rehearsal, all he 
need do would be to turn his con- 
ductor around to face the audience. 


HERE are several announce- 
ments of the new season in 
Paris which promise well. Le 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées will be- 
come The American Opera of Paris, 
and for some unknown reason the 
first work produced there will be 
Respighi’s Sunken Bell. A news note 
reports that Toscanini has engaged to 
produce Boito’s Mephistopheles there. 
. . . Koscak Yamada, probably the 
best known Oriental composer in the 
West, has a Japanese opera scheduled 
for early presentation. . . . Rouché, 
of the Opéra, announces Maximilien 
by Darius Milhaud, Le Jardin de 
l’Oronte after Maurice Barrés, by 
Bachelet, and a prix de Rome work 
of Boucher, based on Oscar Wilde’s 
Duchess of Padua. 
@ 
HE HISTORY OF BURLES- 
QUE by Bernard Sobel is 
arousing considerable interest in ad- 
vance of publication. 
ca 
3 he Ballet Club in its delight- 
full new theatre at 2 Lad- 
broke Road, London, will act as host 
for a series of Theatre Arts evenings 
(open to the public) on the evenings 
of October 4, 11, 18th, which will 
be devoted to practical talks on Stage 
Lighting, Stage Make-up, and Stage 
Movement. Beside the special inter- 
est the subjects have for all theatre 
directors and artists, students, and 
teachers of the arts of the theatre, 
they are illuminating to all the mem- 
bers of the audience who wish to 
have a better understanding of the 
technique of production. 


a ee 
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EATRIX THOMPSON, the 
Tessa of The Constant Nymph, 
is the new director of the Grafton 
Theatre in Tottenham Court Road, 


London. 
= 


C4VALCADE by Noel Coward, 
and Derby Day by A. P. Her- 
bert, are among the announcements 
of plays with music for London’s 
early autumn. 
B 
INANCE critics have recently 
pointed out that one of the rea- 
sons for Germany’s difficulties is that 
the Reich allots its revenue from 
taxes to the states and municipalities 
on a fixed basis, without regard to the 
budget requirements of any locality 
at any given time. This, they say, 
has encouraged extravagance on the 
part of some local governments which 
have spent the excess revenue on em- 
ployment insurance, public works, so- 
cial projects, etc. Despite the gov- 
ernmental respect formerly accorded 
the theatres of the provinces appar- 
ently no unfavorable criticism has 
been incurred on account of excess 
appropriations for them, for letters 
from Germany state that many of 
tthese theatres have been forced to dis- 
‘continue because government funds 
are no longer available for their use. 
* 
he has been proposed that the 
Comédie-Frangaise should spon- 
sor the replacement of the monument 
to Talma which stood at the Bois-le- 
Nord, and which was destroyed dur- 
ing the war. 
e 
B. Stern, quoted recently by 
¢ Charles Morgan as unwill- 
ing to trouble herself with the 
theatre, is the author of The Man 
Who Pays the Piper, which Horace 
Liveright will present this fall. 
* 
B Me Hungarian Royal Opera of 
Budapest has, according to cable 
dispatches, been authorized by the 
Hungarian government to represent 
Hungarian musical art at the Chi- 
cago exposition in 1933. 
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ing selected for production and box 
office prices being held to a minimum. 
Attempts would be made to organize 
subscription audiences in the constituent 
cities. According to its formulators the 
proposed scheme is meant to supple- 
ment, and not to interfere in any way 
with other efforts to restore the road, 
such as the already well developed Shu- 
bert projects for subscription audiences, 
through the Professional Players, and 
the road programs of the Theatre Guild, 
to which, by special arrangement, this 
season will be added plays of several 
other producers. Such a marshalling of 
theatre forces, such an intelligent join- 
ing of aims and resources promises much 
to theatre-lovers off Broadway. The 
fulfillment of the promise depends—as 
always—upon the sincerity, cooperation 
and business sense, as well as the good 
taste of leaders of the enterprise. 


-— wariengeaptd which has its obvious 
worth in any cooperative endeavor, 
becomes an over-rated virtue when 
carried to extremes. Sometimes it 
stands in the way of progress, and of 
change. In the early days of the Theatre 
Guild no group was more closely and 
loyally united. Much of the strength 
of the attack against the conventions of 
the theatre lay in the solid front pre- 
sented (to the public) by the Board of 
Directors on all matters whether of art 
or business, in spite of their personal 
tastes and preferences. Their solidarity 
was in itself a bulwark. Since then, as 
an integral organization the group, 
backed hy a subscription audience tuat 
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had its own solidarity, has fought its ERR EBERT, the successful 


young director of the Experi- 


mandi sition in the 
—e - o Cy: Pe ' mental Theatre at Darmstadt, has 
American theatre. As a natural corol- }.., called to Berlin to undertake 
lary to this solid strength, however, the the direction of the Stadtische Oper. 





= 


(C ourtesy Elizabeth Black) Learning is Part (Old Print) 


owing 4, / 





Guild has, during recent less glamorous | age ede EVANS is coming to 
seasons, had to bear the burden of such ~~ America this season under the di- 

eae rection of Macgowan and Reed, ap- 
adverse criticism as a theatre produc- pearing in the part of Florence 
tion unit must expect when its attempts Nightingale in Berkeley’s play. 
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THEATRE 
COMMITTEE of the British 


House of Commons recently 
considered an amendment to the Sun- 
day Performances Bill, which would 
permit stage plays the same rights of 
presentation as moving pictures. Sir 
Alfred Butt made the argument in 
favor of the amendment. Although 
a bit puzzled by Sir Alfred’s insis- 
tence throughout his speech that the 
theatre is an “essentially British” in- 
stitution (why essentially British 
rather than essentially Chinese or es- 
sentially Patagonian?), THEATRE 
Arts is heartily in agreement with 
the purpose of the amendment and 
applauds the speaker’s contention that 
the stage should not be made to suf- 
fer at the expense of the cinema: “I 
cannot believe that Parliament is go- 
ing to confer a monopoly on an indus- 
try which has for twenty years broken 
the law, and deny opportunity to an 
essentially British industry.” We can- 
not agree quite as enthusiastically 
with the sentiments expressed in an- 
other passage: “Unless the theatres 
can compete on equal terms with the 
cinemas, they are likely to be ab- 
sorbed altogether and in course of 
time the only form of entertainment 
in this country will be the cinema, 
which is largely supplied by Ameri- 
can films showing the American men- 
tality rather than the British.” In 
America we call it the Hollywood 
mentality, Sir Alfred. 

we 
TT Abbey Players are propos- 
ing a tour through America in 
the Autumn; also, the Stratford-on- 
Avon players. And an English com- 
pany is arranging to measure the dis- 
tance across Canada, going out in 
Shaw’s The Apple Cart, and return- 
ing in Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth 
the Queen. 
co 

VOLUME of one act plays 

by Thornton Wilder, at least 
two of which feature the American 
scene, are scheduled for autumn pub- 
lication by the Coward McCann 
Company in association with the Yale 
University Press. 
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to hold an eminence do not meet with 
the public’s enthusiastic approbation. 
Now, and probably with foresight, the 
Guild gives some evidence of changing 
policy. One of its governing board has 
been directing a summer theatre through 
the hot months, and published reports 
say that he expects to bring his com- 
pany to Broadway in the fall as a per- 
manent repertory group independent of 
the Guild. Other members of the Guild 
staff have organized a number of young 
professional theatre folk into a company 
which, if present plans materialize, will 
present a series of plays independently 
in New York in the autumn, among 
these Paul Green’s The House of Con- 
nolly, lent to them by the parent organ- 
ization. Another evidence of the letting 
down of the bars of strict solidarity and 
isolation is to be found in the Guild’s 
recent arrangement with other pro- 
ducers which will take important plays 
controlled by the latter to the Guild 
subscription audiences out of New York. 


DIFFERENCE of opinion as to 

the aesthetic and moral value of 
the Indian dances seems to exist be- 
tween departments of the Federal 
Government. Representatives of one 
department have for years been ardent 
antagonists of these so-called heathen 
rituals. The Department of the I[n- 
terior has issued a circular urging visi- 
tors to Grand Canyon National Park to 
see the Hopi Snake Dance, and hear the 
beautiful night chant of the Navajos. 
THEARTE ARTS recommends following 
the Department of the Interior. 
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DAME Sysit THORNDIKE 


The distinguished actress who carries on the high 
tradition of the English stage and whose birthday 
honors are reported to be among the most popular 
of those which have been accorded this year. 
(Photograph by Dorothy Wilding) 











The animals of Noah’s ark as they are depicted in André Obey’s 
drama based on biblical story, Noé, which the Compagnie des 
Quinze produced successfully in London and expects to bring to 
New York. Below, Noah’s three daughters-in-law, as played by 
members of the company from the Theatre du Vieux-Colombier. 


(Photographs by the Stage Photo Company) 














THE ENGLISH SCENE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 
Te Compagnie des Quinze, who have just appeared in 


London and are soon to visit America, pleased me from 

the first by breaking all rules of the theatrical game. They 
should have been trumpeted on their arrival, and they were not. 
An advance Press should have told us all about them, whether 
accurately or otherwise, but when the curtain rose we knew noth- 
ing about them except that they came from the Vieux-Colombier, 
which was an interesting theatre some years ago under Copeau’s 
direction, but was a movie house when most of us last heard of it. 
Also the Quinze should have been sponsored by the right people 
and shown off in drawing-rooms to mark the social importance of 
their visit; but instead they opened at the Arts Theatre, as unob- 
trusively as any showman pitching his tent overnight on a patch 
of handy ground and hoping for custom on the morrow. And 
above all Monsieur André Obey, whose two plays formed their 
repertory in London, should have been taken up in advance by 
some important dramatic critic and explained in relation to the 
drama of to-day; for that is how dramatic critics in general like to 
think about the theatre. But most of us knew nothing about M. 
Obey when the curtain rose, and most of us know nothing still, 
though we imagine him as a typical Frenchman, and moreover a 
man of imagination and simplicity and charm. 

The first of their plays was Noé, wherein the patriarch Noah, 
holding respectful but colloquial conversation with his Maker 
overhead, becomes aware of the impending Flood and marches his 
animals two by two up the steps-of his ark, regardless of the mock- 
eries of some of his family and the more dangerous onslaughts of 
some of his tribe. Here is drama perhaps too tremendous to be 
unfolded in the first act of any play; and although it is plain that 
the author knows and cares little about climax in the accepted 
sense, and his players show and care little about the registration 
of effect that commonly passes for acting, we are bound to have 
our doubts about their joint ability to keep it up. In point of fact, 
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it is not kept up. The scenes on board the ark have charming mo- 
ments, such as the morning of sunshine after deluge which brings 
all passengers exultant on deck, or the sultry afternoon when Noah, 
weary of the recriminations of his human companions, lies down 
with his animals for sympathy and companionship. But one can- 
not pretend that the piece has the big imaginative sweep that the 
subject demands; during long passages it stands as becalmed and 
simple as Noah himself. Nor have the players of the Compagnie 
des Quinze the particular technique to persuade us the piece is 
moving when in fact it is standing still; and perhaps it is well they 
have not this technique, for it would not suit them. What they 
do possess, to our admiration, is the ability to give every visual and 
verbal essential of the theatre—everything that distinguishes theatre 
from film and spectacle and lifelikeness—at an economic cost that 
must be trifling and with resources that amount finally to the physi- 
cal and mental vitality of the individual player. 

This quality of aliveness, which in Noé sustains a too simple 
play and prevents it from ever becoming tiresome and self-con- 
scious, shines in Le Viol de Lucréce with a most lovely radiance. 
For here is a moving, sweeping piece of work, a blend of spoken 
drama and mime and commentary by two narrators, which through 
its own poetry of conception raises all the abounding vitality of 
these players to a sure level of expression. The rape of Lucréce— 
has any one believed until now that it could be sfaged at all? It 
is mounted with no auxiliaries but a few hangings, a curtained 
couch, and in one scene a pulpit and a chair for the narrators 
whose ecstasy of suspense and suffering demands some emphasis 
beside vibrant voice and eloquent gesture. I have seldom known 
a more satisfying experience than this play. André Obey is clearly 
one of those rare playwrights who need no “interpretation” in the 
theatre, who indeed ask for none, since their imagination is en- 
tirely fused with the life and movement of the company. I should 
feel no desire to read one of these pieces, unless to recall a memory 
of something seen. It is especially pleasing to record that London 
discovered the Compagnie des Quinze within a day or two, and 
their season was extended, and the Lord Chamberlain had the very 
good sense to permit the public performance of Le Viol in its 
original language. Indeed all the London history of the Com- 
pagnie is happy. They came, we saw, and what conquered was 
something nearer the perfection of theatre art than has been seen 
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in the playhouses of this city of ours for many a day. 

Otherwise one cannot pretend that the summer has been eventful 
in our theatre. The customary grand visits of foreign actors and 
companies of note, this year made impossible by the general Euro- 
pean conditions, were not much missed. Such visits on the grand 
scale are generally disappointing. Madame Ida Rubinstein is 
attempting one of them at Covent Garden at the moment of writ- 
ing, with all manner of celebrated artists from D’Annunzio and 
Ravel to Massine at her service; but London does not yield as 
readily as Paris to opulence; even when it expresses itself in lovely 
stage settings and admirable corps de ballet and direction. Argen- 
tina came for two or three performances and made a deserved suc- 
cess—deserved because she does everything that she sets out to do, 
and does it with a marvelous vitality. As actress and impersonator 
—which means as dancer too—one could wish only that she di- 
vested herself more completely of chic. (1 know of no other word 
that describes her too Parisian interpretation of a score of charac- 
ters and movements, all of them beautifully done in their or her 
own way.) 

There are plays enough of the quality of Marius in all countries, 
and it is perhaps a good sign that we grow impatient when they are 
imported. At any rate Marius was quickly bundled into oblivion, 
and the fault lay not with the version or the players but with the 
piece. Memories are short in the theatre, and few remember that 
in the nineteen-hundreds Capus and half a dozen other Frenchmen 
did precisely what Pagnol and half a dozen Frenchmen do to-day; 
also that their translations generally failed. I do not enjoy pieces 
like Marius even in Paris, though there are Englishmen who do. 

I suppose few American plays in London can have been better 
directed than Late Night Final, which Raymond Massey takes in 
hand. The division of the stage by an arrangement of curtains and 
side-pieces and inset pictures is not new by any means, indeed it is 
one of the conventions of the Middle-European theatre which are 
now likely to be adopted and stereotyped everywhere. There is 
already more than a hint of this in the rigid mechanical distribu- 
tion of the various scenes of Late Night Final. But admitting the 
crude material of this morality play, which flagellates the sensa- 
tional press and the audience’s nerves with impartiality, the thing 
is well presented. And it is so well played by Louise Hampton, 
the woman whose passionate crime of twenty years ago is raked up 
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to make a newspaper “story”, that her death positively raises it for 
an instant to the tragic level. But at this precise moment, lest we 
should really feel anything seriously about the play, small boys are 
let loose upon the audience to shout about the suicide just committed 
and distribute sham newspapers with sham photographs of the corpse 
concerned. Should one protest against that sort of offence com- 
mitted in the theatre? Nobody does; but one notices that plays in 
which such means are employed do not run long. Late Night 
Final deserves to run longer than most, in spite of its flagellant 
stuff. 

Some other pieces are “well spoken of”, as Baedeker says when 
he has not himself visited a hostelry. Among them should be 
Death Takes a Holiday, The Crime at Blossoms, and Inquest, the 
last-named at the Windmill, the newest and smallest theatre in 
middle London. Without pretending to have seen them all, I will 
turn to the subject which has particularly interested me in the last 
few months, that is the presentation of Ballet in England. There 
have been three summer seasons of Ballet in the regular London 
theatre, none of which was entirely successful. The first was the 
Russian season, consisting of occasional evenings of Ballet as vari- 
ants of Chaliapine evenings in Russian opera. It was hardly to 
be expected that this intermittent enterprise should live up to the 
traditions of the Diaghilev troupe, either in personnel or choreog- 
raphy; and in fact it did little more than give the dancers engaged 
for the operas a fuller opportunity on occasional evenings. An- 
other was the Rambert season, in which the young artists of the 
Rambert Ballet were joined as before by Karsavina and Woizi- 
kowsky. ‘Two new ballets were given, with several others which 
had hitherto been seen only at the little Ballet Club; but although 
it was generally agreed that the company had made progress, noth- 
ing was done actually to set the Thames on fire at Hammersmith, 
where thanks to Sir Nigel Playfair the season was given. The 
third was Madame Ida Rubinstein’s mixed season of plays and 
ballets at Covent Garden, of which some mention has been made 
already, and here the mise-en-scéne was the most important thing. 

However, this is the first summer in which three ballet seasons 
have been found competing for the favour of the small but faith- 
ful body of supporters of the dance. Such a variety of effort means 
that England is now seriously regarded as the home of Ballet. 
Diaghilev’s artists are scattered in many countries, and some of 
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them have even found their way back to Russia; but more and 
more of them are likely to come to England as enterprises develop 
that promise regular work. No one is likely to restore the mag- 
nificence of the old ballet, and any millionaire who attempted it 
would probably make an artistic as well as financial failure. But 
every one who studies theatrical art to-day must know how far- 
reaching was the influence of the Russian troupe upon producers 
and directors, and even upon actors and playwrights and every one 
connected with the stage. It was not only that Diaghilev went to 
the foremost modern painters and musicians, and commissioned 
their work; in that regard he made mistakes and followed fleeting 
fashions. The real point was not the reputation of the artists who 
collaborated with the Ballet, but their presence. On other stages, 
with rare exceptions, they were ignored. 

So it was that the Ballet became a rallying-ground not only for 
people interested in the dance, but for people disillusioned with 
drama and the theatre. It embodied the conception of theatre as 
something apart from lifelikeness or argument or any of the values 
given to drama by received opinion. It proclaimed also that mise- 
en-scene and movement and music are not only accretions to some 
text, but have an independent theatrical importance. And to-day 
it is true that many people support the Ballet not entirely for its 
own beaux yeux or belles jambes, lovers of dancing though they 
be; but because it represents a tendency they approve in the theatre 
as a whole. 

This element in the audience of Ballet is not to be despised, and 
I think it offers a useful guarantee for the continued existence of 
Ballet as a living art form (a subject, I hope, for an article in 
THEATRE ARTs in the near future). The dance-loving public pure 
and simple may conceivably be content with Les Sylphides alone, 
or with the old classical works of the Imperial school. Not so the 
amateurs of theatrical art (I use the word amateurs in the strict 
sense) who are ready to support everything on the stage that gives 
them intrinsic pleasure. 

Some of these amateurs of the theatre are members of the Ca- 
margo Society, which was founded a year ago for the purpose of 
performing ballets before a subscription audience on a large scale 
and with full orchestra and décor. It began pretty well, as was 
recorded here some months ago; but its second and third produc- 
tions were indifferent and many people asked themselves whether 
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it was really feasible to produce ballets for one or two performances 
only. I think a triumphant answer was found in the last produc- 
tion of the season, at which the main work was Job, founded on 
Blake’s designs, with music by Vaughan Williams and choreog- 
raphy by Ninette de Valois. One such achievement justifies much. 
The Camargo should now flourish. 


FIELD NOTES ON THE WAR 
IN TIMES SQUARE 


By THOMAS WooD STEVENS 


VERY pretty quarrel now shuttlecocks between the Olym- 
pian actors who have reached a certain emotional age and 
the intensely contemporary critics who have not. To ex- 

plain it would doubtless spoil it. But since so many tempers have 
already been lost, one may as well have a look. The actors are gaz- 
ing backward with rapt eyes; the critics are focussed on the moment 
as it passes, scrutinizing it through hooded microscopes; if it were 
only safe to look forward, any philosopher might maintain his neu- 
trality by that simple expedient. The indictments run thus: 

THE ACTORS (and a lot of people who aren’t actors—fogies, per- 
haps, to the critics): You fellows are so concerned with the Moment 
that you have lost its relation to all that led up to it; you exalt it; 
you call yourselves contemporary but you are merely, in respect 
to the stream of time, insular. 

THE CRITICS (and a lot of people who aren’t critics—some of 
them managers): It’s no good your turning back the clock and 
expecting us to regulate our souls by it; we have to deal with the 
only time we can really conceive, the present. 


Now the time-stream isn’t actually moving any faster, in terms 
of human affairs, than it usually moves. It never did, except per- 
haps in Paris during the Revolution, or in Petrograd in 1917. But 
the more conscious we are of it, the more “insular” in its regard, 
the faster it seems to be going, the more need of setting down just 
what it is doing to us, and the less important it is to remember what 
happened when Grant was President. Or, to lengthen the lock 


for larger craft, when Victoria was Queen. 
* * * 


The Olympians certainly estimate the mountains of the past too 
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The Camargo Society recently produced in London a ballet 
based upon Blake’s Job. Music for the performance was 
composed by Vaughan Williams and the choreography by 
Ninette de Valois. (Photograph by Pollard Crowther) 











The beat of tom-toms in barbaric measure served as the only 
accompaniment for steps based on the dancing of Amerin- 
dian aborigines in an amusing passage performed by these 
four Albertina Rasch dancers in Mr. Ziegfeld’s most recent 
spectacular offering. (Photograph by White) 
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highly. But they have a sense of injustice, and that makes them 
brood, and drink, and grow sentimental. The moderns take the 
offensive. It runs like this: 

“|. . Norval, a Scottish pastoral drama, in which for a reason 
impenetrable to this generation, the appearance of an adolescent 
Highland shepherd in kilts, strutting and mouthing the lines: 

My name is Norval— 

On the Grampian hills I watched 

My father’s flocks 
caused old gentlemen in black stocks to clear their throats and 
delicate young ladies to weep.” 

This quotation, an actual one from an able writer, sets up the 
casus bells. 

THE ACcTorS (in reply): It didn’t. If the actor made a good 
entrance (which means if he imposed his personality with enough 
vital energy) they applauded. Later in the piece they cleared 
throats and wept, but that was because he was the 

Image of Douglas! Fruit of fatal love... 
which is what they mainly weep about in the theatre now. Besides, 
the name of the piece was Douglas, not Norval, and you have the 
lines set up wrong. It’s blank verse, and begins: 
My name is Norval. On the Grampian hills... 
It’s arrogant as well as ignorant to set it up as vers /ibre. 
“Yeah—what about itr It’s all fustian, isn’t it?” 
* * * 

There we have it. All rhetoric is bad on the stage if you can see 
that it’s rhetoric. (Of course, some authors are bootleggers by 
nature, and bring it in under cover.) No mode of expression is 
good except the mode that’s in fashion. The present fashion isn’t 
eloquent. The microphone has removed action from oratory; only 
the facts remain. And who wants facts? We still need action 

* % * 

Something has been lost out of the theatre. About ninety percent 
of the audience for the spoken drama, taking the country by and 
large, has been lost, for one thing. I know it can’t be recovered 
by turning back the clock, but there must be some way. I’d like 
to look into this fustian, or whatever it was, that the old gentlemen 
in the black stocks were so keen about. 

From trying a few experiments, I have a few minor laboratory 
results to contribute. I put on a play by the elder Dumas. For 
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one thing, a critic I knew expressed a vivid interest in seeing a play 
by Dumas—he was so tired of the gang wars that season. 

The play was The Tower of Nesle, an unsentimental melodrama 
if there is such a thing. It has no sweetness nor light, and it has 
long speeches, especially in the part of the adventurer, Buridan. 
The actor I cast for the part was young and modern. He worked 
on it a while, and then fled in terror. He simply couldn’t think the 
part steadily enough. The long speeches, for all that they dealt 
with lost children marked with cruciform scars on the left arm, 
and a secret affair long ago with a woman who is now Queen of 
France, proved to be tightly drawn arguments, moving from point 
to point, with spurts of ironic humor for safety valves; they con- 
sisted, for the most part, of traps and snares, steel springs and steel 
wire. He couldn’t find enough fustian to insulate them for safe 
handling. The part could not be played by a man in mortal ter- 
ror of it, so I let him go, and engaged a sound old-school stock 
man, who assured me it was his favorite meat. 

He rehearsed, and the opening date drew near. I felt some 
doubts, but he had such a grand stride, took the stage with such 
authority—or was it assurancer . . . Before he had the script out 
of his hand, we saw that the battle was lost. He was confident, 
because he thought it was fustian! He surcharged all the good old 
emotional words, “children”, “love”, “gentlemen!” “heart”,—‘‘long 
ago”. But the finely wrought traps were never sprung, because he 
could never think them through. The part had the virtues of the 
old school; the actor’s method encompassed only its vices. 

Out of this experiment, which I do not recommend anybody to 
repeat, on account of the high cost of upkeep, I came to believe 
that there were virtues there. I had known there were vices. 

* * * 

Well, rhetoric is out. Partly because if it’s good rhetoric, we 
can’t deal with it, and if it’s bad, we prefer the present clipt and 
profane mode, with a dramatic vocabulary not exceeding five hun- 
dred words, of which three hundred can be used on the current 
sound-track of the films. Some magic undoubtedly went with it, 
but let it go. We've got to see where we stand at this moment as 
it passes. 

So long as an audience hears only the speech that is in the mode, 
it will consider the speech of any other mode strange, and foreign 
to itself, and difficult to follow. Only the most familiar plays of 
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Shakespeare seem to be easily followed; and here there is surely 
a loss, as a good many of us find the other plays interesting in a 
peculiarly agreeable way because we can, in the rare opportunities 
that occur, hear them as a fresh experience, unstaled by echoes. 
The less the audience hears the older modes, the less it will want 
to hear them. Every symphony orchestra has gone through the same 
experience; they didn’t want Wagner until they had heard Wagner. 
The symphony orchestras being subsidized and inevitably non-com- 
mercial, compelled their public to hear what the leaders thought 
good for them, knowing that they would presently demand it. But 
in the theatre, the leaders are your very humble servants, as Sir 
Henry Irving used to say... . 

In New York, Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago, for the present, 
(Miss Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory and the Goodman Memorial 
being in eclipse,) there will be offered nothing out of the regular 
groove, unless by the whim of some manager who is sentimental 
about a play, or some actor who still has a passion to measure his 
shadow against the high doorway of tradition. . . . They tell me 
ninety percent of the old audience is gone. And without reper- 
tory theatres—but we've gone over all that. There’s no virtue in 
lamentation. 

Still, it would be a satisfaction to know which old plays still 
keep their magic, and to be able to invoke it. The function of the 
theatre is to house and interpret the drama—such of it as is 
humanly valid. The most optimistic of us, and the youngest, and 
the most violently contemporaneous, can hardly believe that this 
year’s vintage is superior to all others—this year’s vintage alone. 

In August was the jackal born, 
he rains fell in September; 
‘“‘Now such a fearful flood as this,” 
He said, “I can’t remember.”’ 

It’s not hopeful to believe that no more aged wines will be 
sampled. 

Especially as we have only to look back to find that some very 
odd things have been accepted while they were in fashion. Bus- 


tles, now—take bustles— 
* * * 


Well, don’t take bustles. But with hooded eyes on the season 
just past let us examine closely. What is there so modern that a 
critic must writhe in his seat at Peter [bbetson, and suffer vague 
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mnemonic pangs at Six Characters? 

The ruling successes were: 

The Green Pastures, fresh in its idiom, extenso in its view; many 
scenes, the scenery learnedly naive; the plot, in its splendid funda- 
mentals, the plot of an episodic play in the grand manner, the 
struggles and mutations and increments of God. 

Grand Hotel, a sound, ranging melodrama, with the sure-fire 
agents of sentiment; the old psychologies, the extenso view; the 
wagon stages that were fully described in Mr. Moderwell’s Theatre 
of To-day, copyright 1914; excellent acting and showmanship, with 
a simple assumption that it is actually realistic. 

Once in a Lifetime, a gay, open satire, impudent with the fine 
old impudence that we always take with delight. The modern 
note comes in the subject: Hollywood in the moment of its sur- 
render to the talkies; but that’s history now, that moment. On 
the way to be ancient history. 

Elizabeth the Queen. But I will not cede this investigation to 
the Olympians, lock, stock and barrel. 

To-morrow and To-morrow. Surely the modern note isn’t in the 
plot. It must be in the way Barry’s people talk—you wish you 
could do it, and if you did, you wish your family would take you, 
and come back at you, but of course you can’t and they wouldn't. 
. . . There have always been people who wished they could talk 
like Congreve’s people, or Sheridan’s, or Shaw’s. It’s a sad com- 
mentary on education and personality and the dumb human race 
that nobody ever did. But you can’t allow the play too much on 
the score of contemporary realism, what with the plot and the 
dialogue and all. 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street. Charm, atmosphere, the tug 
of sentiment from the tradition: the loves of poets are above other 
loves because they can sing them. The modernity—but of course 
the actual note is not new, though there was nothing faint and 
subtle about the theme as Sophocles used it. . . . We must keep the 
Greeks out of this. 

Lysistrata. We've simply got to keep them out. Unless, of 
course, somebody makes a new translation, in the modern mode, 
without rhetoric. 

This isn’t getting me anywhere. 

* * - 
The note which we should like to rate as modern, the true over- 
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tone of present life, is hard to find. It’s not in the successes, and 
after recent critical onslaughts, one would hesitate to examine the 
failures for it. Dramatic experiment has been notably absent from 
Broadway since the stock market crashed; for one can scarcely 
claim that the breaking of the action into many scenes is experi- 
mental, after the Elizabethans; or the device of reducing the verbi- 
age, after years of pressure from the silent films. 

Technically, we can see of course that the older plays, which 
used more words, merely had a trick of holding an emotion be- 
fore us until we bit. The movie censors are wise about these mat- 
ters; not more than six feet of a murder, or ten feet of a kiss... . 
We can’t go sour on the movies, either, because if we put on a play 
which depends on things the censors won’t let us do, how are we to 
get our money back? No, there’s really not a thing to be said for 
tampering with the clock. The past is past. Don’t be a sentimen- 
tal fool and cry over it... . I’m not crying over it. I’m crying 
over the hundreds of dark theatres, and the ninety percent of the 
audience tired of backgammon, and all the sterling actors out of 


work. . . . Well, sterling actors ought to be out of work. Be mod- 
ern. Be hard. Look straight at life. 
* * * 


That’s one of the things that got us into trouble—looking at the 
surface of life, and forgetting that it’s only useful to us as we see 
it through the colored film of art. . . . There’s really no cause for 
mentioning art—it only starts an argument. 

I am for leaving the art of the thing out, and concentrating on 
the more immediate question—Where do we go from here? The 
current successes are all extensive in view and attack. The inten- 
sive, from which everything was hoped only yesterday, has van- 
ished; the films, with the instrument of the close-up, can use it, but 
not thrive on it; they too are extensive. This seems to point back 
to older methods. Can there be a revolving cycle? Obviously not. 
You can never return to the same point; the audience, at that point 
on the time-stream, is gone. The “forgotten attitudes of authority” 
can never be recovered. A spiral, perhaps, moving into a third 
dimension, in the form of a bed spring; (even the mathematicians 
admit the need of an image, if they are to be understood). But 
is this spiral, coiling away, driven by time, and reaching its crests 
at rhythmic intervals,—is it directed, as the romantics used to put 
it, toward the stars? . . . Why bring that up? 
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We are stranded on an island in the time-stream . . . no way to 
get off but by looking both forward and back. ‘There may be 
escape on a submarine, or on a three decker. Our estate is truly 
hard if no old work, however excellent, can be admitted, and if 
every oncoming new note meets with suspicion, as it is bound to do 
so long as our gaze is centred on what the moment accepts. Our 
scouts report, too, that bands of innovators, as well as the Olym- 


pians, are on the march . . . to make the quarrel triangular. 
THE ITALIAN SCENE 
The Actor 


By SILVIO D’AMICO 


HE crisis in dramatic poetry, the crisis of the authors, is 

common to the whole world. But there is another crisis, 

which, alas, is specifically Italian. In a sense it is new, 
and certainly it is graver than it has been for centuries: the crisis, 
not of the authors, but of actors. 

This crisis is new in Italy; for if any one fact is indisputable in 
the history of the Italian stage, it is the supremacy of its actors. 
The architectural form of the modern stage dates from the Renais- 
sance; it is from the scene-designers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries that modern scenography derives. And it is the 
Italian actors of the Commedia dell’ Arte who taught Europe the 
technique of acting. From Andreini, Martinelli, Biancolelli, and 
Scaramuccia, who was the teacher of Moliére, on and up to the 
greatest names of our nineteenth century, the excellence of Italian 
actors was an undisputed axiom: their recognition was world-wide. 
But, with the beginning of the present century, things began to 
change. 

Many have noted that in Europe the race of great actors, the 
colosst of the stage or merely the talented embroiderers and in- 
ventors of mimic tricks, those genuine protagonists of the play, 
whose formidable personalities outshadowed those of the author 
and the characters they incarnated, has been gradually disappear- 
ing (unless indeed they have all gravitated to the cinema). But 
the blight of this dearth of interpreters, characteristic of our time, 
is less noticeable abroad than in Italy, and for an obvious reason: 
abroad the great interpretative actor has been superseded by the 
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RUGGERO RUGGERI 


One of Italy’s favorite actors in Pirandello’s Henry IV. 
(Photograph by Camuzzi Lomazzi) 











SIGNOR BONAVENTURA 


Sergio Tofano, acting the self-created role that has made 
him beloved of children and adults alike throughout Italy. 
From a painting by Nino Bertoletti. 
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great interpretative director, or—to use a French word which has 
been internationally accepted—of the metteur-en-scéne. Thirty or 
forty years ago, when you spoke of the theatre in Europe, you meant 
Tommaso Salvini, Ernesto Rossi, Sarah Bernhardt, Marie Guer- 
rero, Lucien Guitry, Eleonora Duse—all of them actors. To-day 
you mean Stanislavsky, Reinhardt, Tairof, Meyerhold, Pitoeff, 
Copeau, Piscator, etc.—all of them directors. Now these directors, 
at the head of companies which long ago ceased to be touring 
troupes, and are established in permanent modern playhouses, 
equipped with the latest technical improvements, these directors, 
who are as cultivated as they are talented, and who work with 
actors created in their own schools, trained in their own style, fused 
into rigorous unity, produce a play only after an intensive prepara- 
tion which may last months or even years; and they lavish on it a 
meticulous attention to detail. The result is that out of their work- 
shops comes a complete organism, a little theatrical miracle, a 
microcosm which, even if the vehicle itself is mediocre, can live, 
thanks to its production, a vigorous life of one, two, or three hun- 
dred nights or even (in the great metropoles) of a thousand or 
more: in short, out of their workshops comes the production of a 
perfect gem for the delight of the public. 

Now, how can an Italian actor-manager do anything of the sort? 
He is the head of a touring company, which remains one month 
or, at the most, two in the larger cities (Rome, Milan), and one, 
two, three weeks or possibly two days in the smaller ones; and he 
mounts thirty or forty plays in a season. The actor-manager is, 
as a rule, also the leading actor of the company; and to-day he 
works, as he did two or three hundred years ago, from nine in the 
morning till one at night; living between the footlights, the dres- 
sing-room, and his hotel, grappling with the responsibilities of the 
box-office on the one hand and those of production on the other, 
studying his part as best he can and supervising those of his support 
as he may; reading scripts at night and treating with managers by 
day, with editors, with authors, with translators, with scene-de- 
signers, with stage-hands, and with censors; receiving between these 
the gentlemen of the press and of trade; and stepping out before an 
audience after four or five, or in exceptional cases, ten rehearsals. 
The Italian capocomico is a hero; daily he produces . . . . a mira- 
cle: the mere fact that the curtain rises every night at nine, and 
that the set somehow is decent and that the actors, whom he leads 
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and guides while he is himself performing, repeat without disaster 
all the lines caught on the wing from the prompter, is the result of 
superhuman effort. 

Hence the charm of the Italian stage is to be found even today, 
as in the past, far more in the personal talent of some great sur- 
viving actor than in great ensemble productions. One of the most 
frequent disappointments of the foreigner arriving in Italy is that 
which greets nim when he asks his Italian host to “show him the 
theatres”. In Italy theatres, if we mean artistic entities having each 
its own style, character, and program—like the Comédie or the 
Odéon in Paris, or the Moscow Art Theatre, or Piscator’s theatres 
in Berlin, or the Theatre Guild in New York—simply do not 
exist. The non-musical theatres in Italy are anonymous edifices; 
they are a manner of hotel, without permanent managers, through 
which pass in turn, for a few weeks or a few days, the travelling 
companies of the peninsula. Here the public which still remains 
loyal to the theatre can admire the personal prowess of this or that 
actor; say, of that last scion of an ancient and glorious race, the 
septuagenarian Ermete Zacconi, acclaimed in his day as the in- 
terpreter of Ibsen, Shakespeare, and Turgenief, but admirable in 
our eyes rather as a very powerful naturalistic actor; or of the 
sisters Gramatica, Irma, heir in her prime to some of la Duse’s 
notes, and Emma, a romantic actress, who has done much to ac- 
climatize the most distinguished authors of the North among us; 
or of Ruggero Ruggeri, the hyper-refined interpreter of d’Annun- 
zio and Pirandello, as well as of so many French plays of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries; or of Dina Galli, the inimitable 
farceuse. Younger and quicker than these, we have certain dialect 
actors, whom connoisseurs of the insight of a Gordon Craig hail as 
the true lineal descendants of the actors of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte: the Sicilian, Musco, that reborn mime of the Sicilian-Hel- 
lenic farce, with his Dionysian drollery; the Roman Petrolini, vehe- 
ment in savage horseplay, a satirical vaudevillian of great vigor; 
or the Neapolitan Viviani, prodigious in his mimetic power and 
the facility of his transitions from the comic to the tragic. 

True, there are exceptions. There have been and there still are 
some artistic groups which have given performances, and that not 
infrequently, which for intelligence, teamwork, and a delicate and 
accurate mise-en-scéne, have merited and won interest and admira- 
tion. In this connection, for instance, it is only fair to mention the 
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success of an Italo-Russian actress, Tatiana Pavlova, to whom we ‘ 
owe several exquisite productions; and the success, so elegant and 
ironic, of an author, director, and humorous designer, Sergio 
Tofano, who is the creator among other things of a new “mask” 
which is all the rage to-day among Italian children, the celebrated 
“Signor Bonaventura”; and the more or less successful efforts of 
some youthful metteurs-en-scéne, like Guido Salvini, nephew of the 
great tragedian, or of some noble actors of classic tastes, like the 
gifted and cultivated Gualtiero Tumiati. 

Even in these cases, however, the public, having once grown shy, 
rarely responds in sufficient numbers to their appeal. The fact 
is that in Italy the national theatre is not the speaking but the 
operatic stage. In Milan or Rome, cities with a population of a 
million or more, a successful play may run eight, ten, or twelve 
nights; it must be an extraordinary sensation, a triumph, to attain 
twenty or, in rare cases, twenty-five. So that, even when Fortune 
smiles on him, the capocomico must immediately—breathlessly— 
begin preparing his next. And so we have the vicious circle in 
which the Italian theatre turns and turns: the public goes rarely 
to the theatre, because the performances are poor, and the per- 
formances are poor because the public rarely goes to the theatre. 

There have been several attempts to break this vicious circle, ever 
since 1900. Over thirty years ago the most alert minds in Italy 
had already raised their warning against a system, the full evil of 
which is painfully apparent to-day. Hamlet’s commiseration of 
the wandering troupers—“How chances it they travel? their resi- 
dence, both in reputation and profit, was better both ways”’— 
seemed to find an echo among us, after stirring the rest of Europe. 
We have only to recall the teatri stabili or permanent theatres 
founded by men-of-letters like the dramatic critic, Eduardo Boutet, 
who established a Stabile Romana; and the companies presided 
over by playwrights of every description (Marco Praga, Lucio 
d’Ambra, Luigi Pirandello) ; and the experimental and art stages 
(the only one of which has led a long life, albeit in the face of 
violent criticism, being the Teatro degli Independenti in Rome). 
They were, one and all, attempts which failed sooner or later; with 
the single exception of the company formed by the playwright 
Dario Niccodemi, and this is no longer a Stabile, travelling as it 
does in Italy and abroad (Spain, South America); but it is an 
elegant, accurate, disciplined company of somewhat French type. 
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In conclusion, the great defect of the Italian theatre lies in its 
being still governed, in substance, by traditional methods which are 
hopelessly inadequate to the necessities and the taste of to-day. And 
for that reason, as I write, the ferment of critics, writers, and 
actors, who are agitating for a reconstruction of the Italian theatre, 
is more active than ever before; proposals and projects pullulate 
and are passionately debated in pamphlets, reviews and daily 
papers. And many a hope has been raised by the fact that the first 
of the Corporations constituted by the Fascist Regime has been the 
Corporation of the Theatre. 

What will to-morrow bring? No one knows. But it seems in- 
conceivable that the ardor of youth, so eager in every other domain 
of Italian life, should not bear fruit also in that field in which, in 
the past, Italy was the master of Europe. 





Tommaso Salvini as Othello 
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THE BENSON COMPANY 


A Memory 


By ARTHUR MACHEN 


HERE is a certain building that I can never see,* never 

think upon, without the tears rising in my heart. And, 

oddly enough, it is, I verily believe, one of the ugliest 
buildings in the world. 

Not ugly in the sense in which many London streets and houses 
are ugly, from mere baldness and lack of all design. There are 
long streets of little grey houses in the East End of London which 
are appalling as the desert must be appalling, through sheer same- 
ness and weary monotony. But this building of which I speak is 
ugly in a different and much worse manner, through mere super- 
fluity of incongruous and ill-sorted decoration. The roof of it 
suggests a Town Hall in Southern Germany; its pepper-pot tou- 
relles appear to think that they came from France; the ground floor 
is Sunday school Gothic. Such is the Shakespeare Theatre at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon; and there I took my great and noble holiday many 
years ago. 

The holiday consisted in my turning actor, or as some would 
prefer to put it, trying to turn actor at the age of thirty-eight; after 
a very different career which was concerned chiefly with books and 
had not involved much mingling with my fellow men. I joined 
the Benson Company at the Comedy Theatre in Panton Street, and 
began by trying, very unsuccessfully, to depict varied emotions, as 
part of the populace admitted to the famous trial of Shylock and 
Antonio, Portia intervening. I stood with others on a kind of 
green-house flower-pot stand, and made odd faces and queer ges- 
tures, which I had the grace to know were “not a bit like it”. I 
had one line to speak in the next piece, 4s You Like It, and at 
least eight lines in Richard II; and so it came to the Shakespeare 
Festival at Stratford-on-Avon, that ancient, lovely and wonderful 
town, where the old taverns give on old gardens, and the blossom- 





* This article was written before the destruction of the Memorial Theatre. 
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ing bough hangs over the wall into the street, and the famous Avon 
flows through rich meadows under the grey bridge, where the wall- 
flowers grow golden in the spring. It all makes a picture, rather 
a chord of music in my memory; the sunshine of that spring of 
1901, glowing like summer, the Town speaking, indoors and out- 
doors, of the rich pleasant old English life, the flowing Avon: and 
that theatre—absurd, yet ever venerable and dear to me, is beside it. 

It was there that I got a dim sort of notion of what a Bensonian 
rehearsal was like, though it was not till afterwards that I saw, 
by process of comparison, how infinitely superior it was to the 
ordinary mechanical rehearsal of the average company. The “pro- 
duction” of that year was King John. I was playing some little 
part, a sort of conglomerate or pudding stone part, formed out of 
three or four small parts. I believe that these several nobles were 
summed up under the title of Lord Essex. It was in the scene in 
which the body of Prince Arthur is discovered, that I began to 
observe that there were complexities and difficulties in my new 
profession. 

Poor Frank Rodney, then the leading man, dead now these many 
years, was playing Faulconbridge, Alfred Brydone, one of the 
most learned of actors was the Hubert. It was my office to ask: 


What would’st thou do, renowned Faulconbridge, 
Succour a villain and a murderer! 


HUBERT (indignant) Lord Essex, I am none. 
Then Essex was to uncover the body of the dead Prince and sav: 


Who killed this Prince? 

Then the trouble began; I was to learn that there is a right way 
and a wrong way of taking a cloth from a body on the stage, and 
that mine was decidedly the wrong way. I gave a nervous and 
unseemly clutch and tug to the cloak, using one hand. I was 
taught the true gesture; the bending down, the use of both hands, 
the full sweep of the cloak back toward myself. But this was an 
elementary detail, a bit of A.B.C. Then the great question arose, 
which was the most proper way of marrying the action to the 
words? Should Lord Essex ask his question before he drew away 
the cloak from the Prince’s body, or while he was drawing it, or 
after he had drawn it? Frank Rodney and Alfred Brydone be- 
gan the argument. Then Arthur Whitby, later a well known, well 
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graced and well liked London actor, then depicting the part of the 
Papal Legate, joined in. ‘The rehearsal turned into a debate; 
“Pa”, to give Sir Frank Benson the title used, by those who love 
him, presiding, with an interested smile. Finally, as the three ex- 
perienced actors still discussed the problem, Sir Frank asked me 
what I thought myself. I was too conscious of my own ignorance 
to venture an opinion, and I don’t recollect how it was settled. I 
suggested, feeling that here was a great mystery beyond my per- 
formance, that I might say the line, and that Hubert might re- 
move the cloak. This was a new issue, and Hubert and Faulcon- 
bridge walked up and down the stage discussing it in undertones 
for ten minutes or so. And I am afraid that the other actors who 
wanted to get on the river, or to go home to dinner cursed me and 
the cloak very heartily. 

The case is nothing in itself; but as an instance of what a Benson 
rehearsal was like it is a great deal. Perhaps it did not really mat- 
ter much what a very small part man. did or said at that particular 
moment of the play; but in the Benson rehearsal everything mat- 
tered. Here was acting, a curious and beautiful art, with its in- 
ward part and its outward part, with every detail, every gesture 
full of significance; and everything open to discussion, to a reas- 
oned enquiry into the right or the wrong, the more graceful and 
the less graceful way of doing it. 

In a London production, the producer has the whole scheme of 
things cut and dried in his head; the actor’s place is indicated for 
him by a chalk mark on the stage; he is told what to do, but not 
why he should do it so. It has always seemed to me that the Ben- 
son way is the way to make actors who think, who delight in nice 
enquiry into every detail, who have an intelligent joy and interest 
in the art they follow. I remember one of the company who was 
to play a small part in one of Sir Frank’s productions. He took 
the trouble to go to the National Gallery, where he found some 
portraits of the period of the play. He sketched a face or two very 
carefully, that he might be quite sure that his beard and wig should 
be right, and perhaps he had but half a dozen lines to say. 

It is false to declare that an infinite capacity for taking pains 
constitutes genius; but it does constitute the alphabet, the elemen- 
tary matter of genius. 

It was at the end of that very Stratford-on-Avon season, I re- 
member, that a young member of the company said to me: “In the 
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last fortnight I have played twelve different parts, and if that 
won’t teach a man to act, well nothing will’. That was Henry 
Ainley, now one of the greatest actors on the English stage. He 
was right. Nobody, no method can make a man who has not the 
actor’s heart within him, into a good actor; but the Benson method 
did the utmost that can be done. It made a man play in one night 
in Macbeth, King Duncan, the drunken Porter and the Physician; 
and so doing it trained every muscle of the actor’s mind and body. 


And that is the reason why so many of the accepted actors of the 
London stage to-day are proud to call themselves “Old Benson- 
ians”. ‘They meet one another in the street, these great ones, and 
the old Bensonians who are not at all great, and they give the pass- 
words as if they were Freemasons, and meet always as old friends, 
who have the bond of a great fellowship, a great faithfulness, a 
great mystery in the craft sense of the word, between them. They 
are all free and accepted Bensonians, the small with the great, and 
the old jokes and the old memories, and the old triumphs and the 
old disasters are recalled and recounted. And some thinking of 
those old days, hear again the old music sounding from the orches- 
tra—King Lear’s march let us say, as Christopher Wilson, the 
Musical Director of those days, wrote it, and the hot dressing room 
piled heavy with suits of armour, with barbaric costumes, returns; 
and the steps hurry in and out of those whose steps are still and 
silent now forever, and young men become old and old men young 
in a few minutes; and the strange distant rumour of the stage 
sounds as the door opens and shuts. 


The memories come, the memories pass, the music dies down, 
and Lear’s hunting horn sounds no more. The Old Bensonians part, 
and some of those whom fate has forced into paths that are differ- 
ent indeed, wonder how it was once possible to live by an art and 
craft followed with joy and delight and pleasure, even to its smal- 
lest detail. 

But such a fellowship, such a company, such a mystery, may a 
Man make, even in these days. 
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Greek Tragic Actor 


With a Note 


By RosaAMOND GILDER 


oie art of acting, we are told on the highest authority, is an imitation 
of nature: the actor puts man face to face with himself, he shows the 
“very age and body of the time his form and pressure.”’ But to do this he 
cannot be an imitator in the narrow sense of the word, for his function, like 
that of any other artist, is to restate in terms of his particular medium the 
impressions he receives from the world around him, and, again like other 
artists, he is inevitably influenced, moulded and confined by the conventions 
of his day. Even so short a history of acting as can be compassed in twenty 
pictures illustrates vividly the startling differences in style with which the 
changing ages have clothed their conception of the truth of nature in acting. 
The Greek tragic actor, masked and shrouded, with his wide conch-shell 
mouth, his domed forehead and stilted shoes expressed the passionate suf- 
ferings of great souls no less truly for his generation than Duse, without 
make-up or external trappings did for hers. Cothurnus and onkus would 
seem to deny nature, yet even this small statuette of the Greek tragic actor 
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The Birth of Helen (From M. Bieber, Theaterwesen im Altertum) 


indicates the inner veracity, the truth of fear and horror that the mere ges- 
tures of these masked and booted tragedians could convey. Add to this the 
power of voice, sonorous and beautifully modulated, the measured, rhythmic 
step, the color and movement of drapery and it is not difficult to realize that 
this severely formalized acting was perfectly adapted to the expression of 
those high moments of nobility and suffering with which Greek tragedy is 
concerned. 

The Greek tragic actor made visible that latent capacity for greatness 
which is the saving grace of humanity, while the comic mime mirrored the 
opposite extreme of human qualities. Dropping mask and cothurnus and 
donning every day clothes, he relied on exaggerated make-up and the ever- 
serviceable padding to obtain his effects. The private life of the gods was 
a source of endless diversion to these ribald buffoons, as vase paintings 
such as the above depicting the birth of Helen from an egg, amply illustrate. 
Slapstick and horse-play, song, dance and obscenity were the time honored 
ingredients of the scenes performed by these plene-pedes, or flat footed 
comedians, whose methods were as untrammelled as those of the tragic 
actor were formal and elevated. 
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Commedia dell” Arte Scene (From Beijer and Duchartre) 


Tragic acting in Rome was an imitation of the Greek form, but where 
the Greeks had created a style which expressed an inner truth, the Romans 
merely repeated a formula. Their one contribution to the arts of the the- 
atre was the pantomime in which a single actor, taking each role in succes- 
sion, danced and mimed an entire play, a form of theatre which became so 
popular that it swamped all serious drama. Comic acting flourished, how- 


ever, becoming, 


with the introduction of women and the rivalry of circus 


and gladiatorial show, increasingly vulgar. When the Christian Church 
came into power, the pagan theatre was finally destroyed and acting as a 
profession disappeared into the highways and byways of showmanship. 
It did not reappear until the late Renaissance, when the Commedia dell’ 
Arte, the comedy performed by members of a guild or profession, brought 
acting once more into its own as a vital and creative art. It was fully estab- 
lished by the close of the sixteenth century and for over a hundred years 
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Comedians of the Hétel Bourgogne (By Abraham Bosse) 


the Italian actors and actresses, its creators, dominated the European stage. 
The Commedia dell’ Arte was primarily the actors’ theatre. Unassisted by 
poet, playwright or scenic artist, these players, graduates of the mounte- 
bank’s bench, improvised their plays on open stages or in ducal palaces. 
They were dancers, singers and acrobats as well as mimes, reflecting the life 
around them, evolving types and characters and presenting them with a 
gusto and force that have endowed Pantalone, Zanni, I] Dottore and the 
rest with a phenomenal existence. 

In France the Commedia actors found not only a cordial welcome at 
court but a warm rivalry from their brothers of the French stage. The 
Italian comedians were far more able and accomplished actors than the 
French farce players, but the latter were quick to learn from their successful 
rivals. The troupe at the Hotel de Bourgogne, the one established theatre 
in Paris, soon developed a technique and evolved characters of its own. 
Turlupin, Gaultier-Garguille, and Gros-Guillaume of the flour-covered face 
and huge belly were distant ancestors of that truly Gallic creation, the nine- 
teenth century Pierrot of Jean-Gaspard Deburau. 


French tragedy also had its first public hearing on the stage of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. There the actor-manager Valleran Lecomte had the 



































French Tragedy (After Watteau) 


temerity to introduce both tragedy in French, and women players in serious 
parts. [Tragedy had, until his day, been a matter of Latin plays produced 
by school boys or amateurs, but V alleran and his hack playwright, Hardy, 
inaugurated the reign of French tragedy, and with it a style of acting in 
keeping with its hammered Alexandrines—at once violent and monotonous, 
tearful and unimpassioned. Watteau hasimmortalized this highly artificial, 
stilted and flamboyant period in this painting of the French actors. The 
Hero takes centre stage, clad in a gold embossed cuirass, curled wig, mag- 
nificent feathers, owing lace and tonnelet, or abbreviated hoop-skirt, which 
was for many years the correct tragic style, as were also the declamatory, 
sing-song speech, the violent gesture, the moments of explosive shouting and 
shrieking with which the performance was embellished. The Heroine, of 
course in tears, is at his side. She wears an exaggerated court dress cov- 
ered with embroidery, jewels and feathers, with a huge pannier to mark her 
eminence. Her power of lung is remarkable, her manner invincibly majes- 
tic. An artificial society, a highly artificial and formal dramatic literature 
found its approximate expression in a type of acting which was externally 
magnificent and internally all sound and fury. 
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Tartuffe (Attributed to Lepautre) 


Into this stage of splendid inanities Moliére injected his brilliant wit, 
but it was long before his criticisms affected the performance of tragedy. 
In comedy his own work opened a new era of acting and direction as well 
as playwriting. While learning much from the Italian comedians, Moliére 
turned to human as well as theatre models for his types. He trained his 
actors in naturalness —the nature of polite society under Louis XIV with 
its ideal of elegance, its elaborate social usages, its rapid, sparkling speech. 
The actor, in Moliére’s plays, was all-important. A small theatre, a simple, 
unadorned stage, an audience critical and all-powerful, challenged the 
actor’s powers. Where tragedy was accepted as a conventional form not 
to be judged by ordinary human standards, the comedy Moliére created 
brought the theatre once more into contact with daily life, and required of 
the actor a fresh approach and a new sincerity. 


The English theatre turns to Shakespeare as the French to Moliére 
for its canon of acting. The Elizabethan actors, performing on a platform 


















































stage in an open theatre, developed a large, declamatory style which easily 
degenerated into the town-crier methods the poet so much deplored. When, 
on the restoration of Charles II, the theatres re-opened after an interim of 
civil war and Puritan prohibition, a new picture presented itself. The 
actors’ mirror reflected not men of action but a Man of Mode. As in 
France, comedy imitated the manners of the day with a grace, an intimacy 
and a subtlety of detail hitherto unknown. Seventeenth century acting made 
up in elegance what it lost in vital force. 

Tragedy, arrayed in hoop-skirt and powdered wig, the traditional 
heraldic feathers nodding on hat and headdress, every gesture an event, 
every speech a pyrotechnic display, had achieved a splendid if artificial 
vigor, in which such actors as the Barrys excelled. When genuine feeling 
took the place of pure bombast, the age of “great actors” had arrived. 


In France Lekain and Mlle. Clairon, in Germany Ekhof and Schréder, 
and in England David Garrick brought an art that was beginning to harden 
into routine back to vigorous life. Lekain, pupil and protégé of Voltaire, 
electrified Paris by bringing on the stage “‘the true accents of nature.’”’ His 
reforms put an end to the extreme bombast of the flamboyant period and 
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Mr. and Mrs. Barry in Venice Preserved (Collection F. A. King) 
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David Garrick as Leon in Rule a Wife and Have a Wife 


prepared the way for later development. Garrick, from the moment of his 
début in 1741 was the acknowledged master of the English stage. His act- 
ing, also, was heralded as a return to nature. He eliminated the monoto- 
nous declamation, the antiquated stage costumes, the perfunctory routine of 
performance. Spontaneous, vehement, extraordinarily versatile, he played 
every type of part from Macbeth to Abel Drugger. Rather short, and, 
like Betterton, somewhat round of face, the “terrible little man’”’ was able to 
























































The School for Scandal 


evoke horror and fear in tragedy, while in comedy he was beyond question 
one of the masters of the craft. 

Playwriting was at a low ebb during most of his career, but when Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan appeared and gave the theatre a new comedy of manners, 
a company trained in the Garrick manner was able to perform The School 
for Scandal with a brilliance, a polish and a gusto in keeping with its style. 


Building on the work of Lekain and Garrick, Talma, who made his 
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Talma Kean as Macbeth (Collection F. A. King) 


debut in 1787, carried on the revolution in the theatre which these pioneers 
had begun. He based his technique on a study of human nature—“‘noble, 
animated, aggrandized, but at the same time simple,’’—the nature of great 
men involved in great events. For the first time the classic heroes of French 
tragedy were appropriately clothed. Genuine feeling, thought, emotion 
were at last allowed expression on the stage. Talma was himself pre- 
eminently endowed with those qualities which he declared essential for a 
great actor—‘“extreme sensibility and a profound intelligence.’’ The clas- 
sic repertory was never so effectively and movingly performed as on the 
eve of the Romantic revolution. 

At about the same time England also produced a genius who shared 
with Talma the fire of inspiration and that vital force, that “‘animal pas- 
sion” of which George Henry Lewes speaks. Edmund Kean, so Lewes tells 
us, was a “consummate master of passionate expression.”” His genius 
flamed irregularly, but at its best it showed new heights and depths in 
Shakespeare himself. 


The force and freedom of Kean’s interpretations of English tragedy 
were all the more striking in that they could be compared, in that actors’ 
age, to the majestic and dignified performances of the Kemble school. A 
certain solemnity, a certain amplitude and monotony of voice and gesture 
marked a classic style which rose to its highest expression in the transcend- 
ent achievement of Sarah Siddons. Physical beauty, combined with dra- 
matic instinct and a strong sense of the theatre were characteristic of the 
Kemble family and when in Mrs. Siddons, something of fire and fervor 





















































Mrs. Siddons as Queen Katharine in Henry VIII 


were added, the English stage had found its appropriate Queen. 


One of the sonorous tragedies of Shakespeare in the hands of the Kem- 
bles was a stately pageant, as this picture of the trial scene in Henry VIII 
illustrates. It shows Mrs. Siddons as Queen Katharine in one of her great 
moments, surrounded by a group of players which includes several members 
of her family, John, Philip and Charles Kemble. The public appreciated the 
sublimity of such spectacles and of such acting. It might be divided between 
enthusiasm for Kean’s flashes of lightning, and respect for Kemble’s noble 
performance, but it never wavered in its allegiance to England’s Tragic 
Muse. 


Though a “return to nature” had been the cry of every lover of the 
theatre from Shakespeare on, naturalism, or rather realism as we know it, 
did not make its appearance until the middle of the nineteenth century. It 
came, in England, by way of comedy, making its modest début in the little 
Olympic on Wych street where Madame Vestris sponsored a type of act- 
ing and production which was far-reaching in its effects. Charles Mathews 
appeared under her direction and with him the acting of comedy turned 
from caricature to portraiture. Paul Pry, with its lively comic spirit held in 
check by a new taste and a new sense of proportion, and more important 



































Madam Vestris in Paul Pry 


still London Assurance produced by the Mathews at Covent Garden, inau- 
gurated the realistic era. Charles Kean and Macready carried the experi- 
ments into serious drama during the middle years of the century, and for 
a while acting seemed to be lost in an over-elaboration of scenic detail. The 
names of Rachel and Ristori. of Devrient and Frédéric Lemaitre and some- 
what later, Coquelin, prove, however, that the day of “‘great acting”’ was not 
yet over. For a while, however, the new realistic school seemed to act as a 
blight on histrionic talent, but as it soon found expression in a highly the- 
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Henry Irving (Yale Theatre Collection) Ellen Terry (Collection F. A. King) 


atrical romanticism, the lull was only temporary. The close of the century 
saw the dev elopment of a race of actors in the grand manner; actors who 
were not, perhaps as explosive, as shattering, as powerful, as a Kean or a 
Talma, but who had both ardour and intelligence, flexibility and range and 
that strong sense of theatre values which can combine naturalism with effec- 
tive stage-craft. These are remembered faces, actors and actresses whose 
glamour is still with us, though they themselves and their methods are 
equally of the past. 

In England, Henry Irving, as actor-manager of the Lyceum, carried to 
its ultimate perfection the picture-book illustration of the drama, and with 
it the star system which focused acting interest on one or two leading 
figures. His performance was individual, intelligent, often brilliant. He 
appreciated the high seriousness of his calling and gave it expression in his 
own acting and in his productions. With Ellen Terry’s beauty and charm 
as a constant asset, the Irving reign is memorable as the culmination of an 
epoch. 

America followed closely the fortunes of the European stage, receiving 
its distinguished actors on her boards, and developing capable and often 
brilliant performers of her own. Edwin Forrest was an early and some- 
what crude example of American ability. He excelled in melodrama of the 
violent, exalted type, performing Shakespeare and Metamora in much the 
same manner, yet obtaining a certain effect by his genuine fire and intensity. 
With Edwin Booth, however, a Hamlet in the great tradition appeared on 
the American scene. His profound and moving performance, marked by 
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Edwin Booth as lago (Yale Theatre Collection) Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle (Yale) 





those qualities of sensibility and intelligence which Talma demanded, has 
placed him among the immortals. 

Joseph Jetterson’s comic genius, though more limited in its quality, 
was no less thoroughly grounded in a mastery of technique, heightened and 
enhanced by a winning personality, and as the creator of Rip Van Winkle 
he was a national institution. Richard Mansfield exhibited still another 
facet of theatric talent. His versatility, his polish, his elegance of manner 
were eminently suited for such a part as Beau Brummel, while his rounded 
experience and force made him able to excel in Shakespearean roles. 


In Tommaso Salvini the closing years of the nineteenth century saw 
perhaps the last of the explosive geniuses in the Kean tradition. His was 
great acting in the old sense, natural in that it expressed by tone, by gesture, 
by tempo and movement, the deepest emotions of a powerful nature “‘per- 
plexed in the extreme,” artificial in that it accepted to the full the conven- 
tions of the artistic medium involved and made effective use of them. 

‘The primary requisites of the art were in his power,” Lewes tells us, 
“he had vocal and facial expression and a singular power of expressing 
tragic passion.” Once more enthusiastic audiences in Europe and America 
crowded to the theatre to watch a great actor make his points in Shake- 
spearean repertory. The player, seeking an international vehicle for his 
powers turned to those great roles Hamlet, Othello, Lear, so rich in acting 
material, which for generations had been the touchstone of ability. 












































Tommaso Salvini Richard Mansfield as Beau Brummel 


Helena Modjeska, like Salvini, made her American reputation in 
Shakespeare. This gifted Polish actress, who adopted America as her sec- 
ond home, played Shakespeare’s women with a pathos, a tenderness and 
a gaiety unrivalled in her day. Her voice was extraordinarily flexible and 
affecting, able to move to tears or laughter by the delicately controlled va- 
riations of tone, rhythm and color. This was pre-eminently the age of great 
actresses, for a generation that produced Ellen Terry, Modjeska, Bern- 
hardt and Duse must necessarily rank as supreme in the history of acting. 

Sarah Bernhardt can, with very little dispute, be hailed as the great- 
est actress of her own or any other day, while Duse, transcending the limits 


















































Helena Modjeska as Juliet (Bradley Studios) Sarah Bernhardt (Collection F. A. King) 


of her métier was perhaps the greatest artist that has ever appeared on 
the stage. Bernhardt’s genius lay in her ability to express the burning pas- 
sions of her heroines with a breath-taking force. Every resource of the the- 
atre was at her command: a beautiful voice, which she used with consum- 
mate perfection, evoking unforgettable music from the rhythmic alexan- 
drines of Corneille and Racine, grace and resiliency of gesture; a controlled 
and invincible energy. She was dynamic, phenomenal and extraordinarily 
intelligent. Duse’s equipment was no less remarkable—her voice equally 
eloquent, her mask more beautiful. With a minimum of conventional trap- 
pings, she expressed that which all tragic acting has sought to convey. Mask 
and cothurnus, waving plume and billowing brocade, recitative and rhetoric 
—all have been used to make visible that greatness of soul which Duse’s 
mere presence evoked. Bernhardt was the apotheosis of a style, Duse the 
embodiment of an aspiration, 

The history of actors seemed to end with the turn of the century, but 
not the history of acting. Virtuosity has for the moment moved from 
actor to director, following the ideal of a unified production which shall 
achieve a fusion of all the elements of the theatre. We hear more of the 
Moscow Art Theatre than of Katchaloff, more of Reinhardt than of 
Moissi. In the new non-realistic theatres the individual is submerged in 
the mass, while in true revolutionary fashion, the director is dictator. 
But when the Great Actor reappears he will find a method and a medium 
as surely as the human race will continue to delight in its own image in the 
mirror of great acting. 


























AN AESTHETIC OF ACTING 


In Sixteen Paragraphs 


LL acting is studied or artificial. An actor is no more called up- 

on to vary his gestures or articulations at every new rehearsal of 

the character, than an author can be required to furnish various read- 
ings to every separate copy of his book—William Hazlitt 


. into your identity the character you are to represent. .. . 
Discard the assistance of mere physical applications. You have 
hammered away long enough at the ear—condescend at last, to affect 
the heart—Walt Whitman 


T is obvious to anyone who reflects for a moment, that nature is 

often so reticent—that men and women express so little in their 
faces and gestures, or in their tones, of what is tearing their hearts— 
that a perfect copy of almost any man’s expressions would be utterly 
ineffective on the stage. It is the actor’s art to express in well-known 
symbols what an individual man may be supposed to feel, and we, the 
spectators, recognising these expressions, are thrown into a state of 
sympathy.— George Henry Lewes 


¢¢/“~“ARRICK, Madam, was no declaimer; there was not one of his 

own sceneshifters who could not have spoken “To be or not to 
be’ better than he did; yet he was the only actor I ever saw whom I 
could call a master, both in tragedy and comedy, though I liked him in 
comedy best. A true conception of character and a natural expression 
of it were his distinguished excellences.”—Samuel Johnson 


OTHING is more fleeting than any traditional method of im- 
personation. You may learn where a particular personage used 
to stand on the stage, or down which trap the ghost of Hamlet’s father 
vanished ; but the soul of interpretation is lost, and it is this soul which 
the actor has to recreate for himself. 
O painter, however great his imaginative power, can succeed in 
pure ignorance of the technicalities of his art; and no actor can 
make much progress until he has mastered a certain mechanism which 
is within the scope of patient intelligence—Henry Irving 
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T (Irving’s) is an art wholly rhetoric, that is to say, wholly external; 
his emotion moves to slow music, crystallises into an attitude, dies 
upon a long drawr out word. And it is this external, rhetorical art, 
this dramatised oratory, that we have always understood as acting, un- 
til Duse came upon the stage, with new ideas and a new method. 
USE’S art is like the art of Verlaine in French poetry; always sug- 
gestion, never statement, always a renunciation. It comes into the 
movement of all the arts, as they seek to escape from the bondage of 
form, by a new, finer mastery of form, wrought outwards from within, 
not from without inwards.—Arthur Symons 


¢¢ OW wonderfully you acted King Lear,” said the young man. 
“Acted!” exclaimed Forrest. “I may act Spartacus, I may 
act Metamora, but, by God, sir, I am King Lear!” 


ER (Bernhardt’s) lips are like a newly painted pillar box; her 
cheeks, right up to the languid lashes, have the bloom and sur- 
face of a peach; she is beautiful with the beauty of her school, and en- 
tirely inhuman and incredible. But the incredibility is pardonable, 
because though it is all the greatest nonsense, nobody believing in it, the 
actress herself least of all, it is so artful, so clever, so well recognized a 
part of the business and carried off with such a genial air, that it is im- 
possible not to accept it with good-humor. One feels, when the heroine 
bursts on the scene, a dazzling vision of beauty, that instead of impos- 
ing on you, she adds to her own piquancy by looking you straight in the 
face, and saying, in effect: “Nowwho would ever suppose that I am a 
grandmother?” 
ILKES, who squinted atrociously, boasted that he was only 
quarter of an hour behind the handsomest man in Europe: 
Duse is not in action five minutes before she is quarter of a century 
ahead of the handsomest woman in the world.—Bernard Shaw 


T is by this means (the labor and the intelligence) that at the end of 
twenty years a person destined to display fine talent may at length 


present to the public a series of characters acted almost to perfection. 
Talma 


REATIVENESS begins from that moment when in the soul and 

imagination of the actor there appears the magical, creative :f, 

the imagined truth which the actor can believe as sincerely and with 
greater enthusiasm than he believes practical truth.—Stanislavsky 
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HE same faculty which permits the dramatic poet to bring forth 
T from his brain a Tartuffe, or a Macbeth armed and equipped, 
although he, the poet, be a thoroughly upright and honest man, per- 
mits the actor to assimilate the character, to dissect and analyze it at 
will, without ceasing to be for an instant distinctly himself, as separate 
a thing as the painter and his canvas. 

HE actor makes up his personage. He borrows from his author, 

he borrows from stage tradition, he borrows from nature, he 
draws from his own stock of knowledge of men and things, on his 
own experience and imagination; in short, he sets himself a task. His 
task once set, he has his part; he sees it, grasps it, it does not belong to 
him, but he inhabits its body, is fairly it! 

HIS is why the true actor is always ready for action. He can take 

up his part, no matter when, and instinctively excite the desired 
effect. He commands us to laugh, to weep, to shiver and to fear. He 
does not wait until he experiences these emotions himself, or for grace 
from above to enlighten him—Cogquelin 
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I LOOK AT THE AUDIENCE 


By CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


HE most fascinating aspect of the actor’s profession is the 

way in which an audience reacts to his efforts. A long 

run affords the best opportunity for him to judge of this, 
for the process of presenting the same character, night after night, 
to audiences which differ widely in mood, makes full demand both 
on his technique and his sense of psychology. There is a definitely 
divergent atmosphere set up by each separate audience, and the 
actor, to create his maximum effect, should be able to feel this and 
elaborate or modify his impersonation accordingly. 

It is not until a play has been running for some time and the 
actor has been able to put the last bit of polish on his part, that 
his mind is entirely free to grapple with this problem. Invariably 
before making his first stage entrance he will inquire of some 
other player who has already been on, or of the stage manager, 
“What are they like tonight?” He will be told that they are either 
good, which implies that the audience is easy to move and is readily 
responding to the dramatic points, or that it is hard. 

As I understand it, temperament in an actor is the degree of 
sensitiveness he possesses to such influences. In ordinary life the 
feeling of being at ease and in great good humour with one per- 
son, and of being awkward and confused with another, is a com- 
mon experience. The actor has much the same instinctiveness with 
audiences. 

It is impossible to determine the precise reason for this. An 
average theatre audience comprises an heterogeneous collection of 
individuals, comprising young and old, sophisticated and unsophis- 
ticated, wise and foolish, virtuous and vicious. As in most theatres 
there is a gallery and a pit as well as boxes and stalls, the audience 
comes not only from slums and mansions, but from every stratum 
of society which lies between these extremes. Each unit of an 
audience brings different experiences, points of view, intelligences, 
capacities for laughter and even states of health, and each will react 
in a different way to the play. Yet such is the herd feeling, and so 
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strange the crowd influence on each one of its members, that once 
an average audience has assembled—usually about the middle of 
the first act—and the play has begun to take effect, not only is a 
very definite bias set up but the audience seemingly becomes ani- 
mated with a single purpose, every unit becomes part of the whole, 
and the result is that the spectators apparently respond to the busi- 
ness and emotions of the stage in unison. 

On one night a certain line will be spoken and received in silence. 
The following night the same line will be greeted with laughter, 
and that not by one person, but by everyone in the house. One 
night an actor will be rewarded with general applause. On an- 
other his performance will not excite the clapping of a single hand. 
Is this due to variations in the actor’s performances or to the fact 
that he is playing to a different mass feeling? I believe that more 
frequently the cause is the latter. Often I have taken the trouble 
to see the same film on two or three different occasions. In the 
cinema there can be no question that there is ever the slightest 
variation in the actor’s performance upon the screen. Yet I have 
invariably noticed that the reactions of film audiences (and my 
own!) vary considerably and even sometimes to a greater extent 
than theatre audiences. This, however, is comprehensible, for here 
the theatre has a great advantage over the film. The actor has his 
audience in front of him, and can adapt himself to the atmosphere 
of the house. The film actor never comes into contact with his 
audience. 

Every actor knows that there is a vast difference between a Mon- 
day and a Saturday night house. And there is certainly an even 
greater difference between ordinary audiences and those on a Box- 
ing night, a Bank Holiday or a Motor Show night. Often the 
running of special rail excursions from country towns will com- 
pletely alter the mass feeling of an audience. An actor, of neces- 
sity, learns how “to sense” the kind of house he is playing to, and 
will know exactly how to treat an audience which has been de- 
pressed by a wet day, or even one that is abnormally excited by 
some national or political crisis. 

The location of a theatre also subconsciously influences an audi- 
ence. Piccadilly Circus suggests lights and laughter, and a tragedy 
or a drab play would, probably, stand little chance of succéss at the 
Criterion or the London Pavilion. But it is impossible to general- 
ise on this subject, because in the theatre the unexpected usually 
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happens, and plays sometimes succeed in theatres which have an 
unenviable series of failures behind them. But it is reasonable to 
suppose that the more suitable a play to a theatre and to its sur- 
roundings, the more likely it is to find an appreciative audience. 

It may well be argued that an actor engrossed in the subtleties 
of his part has scant time to study his audience. But an essential 
of any good actor is the ability to have all his faculties, including 
heart and brain, under complete control. On the stage he becomes 
a dual personality. Outwardly he is portraying, in as convincing 
fashion as he can command, the character he is supposed to repre- 
sent. Inwardly, the passions and emotions of his part occupy as 
it were, the ante-chamber of his mind, whilst he himself retains 
possession of the innermost recess. Thus, in a scene electric with 
emotion, the actor is the one person in the theatre who must not 
be carried away by the situation. The part of him that is acting 
speaks a line or makes a gesture, the other part registers the effect 
produced on the audience, which must be estimated to a nicety, 
for on it depends the way in which the actor must proceed with his 
part ultimately to attain the effect aimed at by the dramatist. Great 
actors have raised this art of simulation, and of keeping their mind 
free at the same time, to such heights that, in other days, they could 
even count the house whilst going through a most impressive scene! 
It is related of Garrick and Thomas King that they were once 
playing in an emotional scene from King Lear which, before the 
play, they had doubted would grip the audience. In a dramatic 
pause in the action, Garrick whispered to his colleague: “It will 
do, Tom, I can see it in their eyes.” 

The great actor, Macready, has recorded in his diaries that he 
could, whilst holding his audience in wrapt attention, listen to his 
voice and appraise the truth of its tones. 

It is astonishing how one or two people can infect an audience. 
I know a man whose hearty laugh will lead any audience, and as a 
single sceptic at a seance will ruin the required atmosphere, so will 
the presence of one really hostile mind dominate a house in the 
same way. I remember at a performance of The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street in an intense moment of the play, ominous with silence, 
a woman sneezed. The tension was immediately broken and that 
sneeze evoked a louder laugh than the best comedy line in The 
Farmer's Wife ever did. 

Sometimes, to suit a particular audience, the actor must present 
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his part in such a florid and decisive manner as would, on other 
occasions, produce an effect of exaggeration and over-acting. 

Provincial audiences differ considerably from those in London. 
This is possibly due to the fact that at least ninety per cent of such 
an audience has done a hard day’s work before going to the theatre 
in the evening, whereas, in London, the large majority of playgoers 
are holiday making, on leave from abroad, visitors or purely pleas- 
ure seekers, and before sitting in their seats have enjoyed a good 
dinner. But in the provinces they have probably only had a “high 
tea”, which cannot normally be relied on to have had the same 
shattering effect on their critical faculties as a good dinner with 
good wine would have done. They are, therefore, harder and much 
more difficult to please. 

Music hall audiences are again a different proposition. Their 
attitude is somewhat defiant and reminiscent of the story which is 
told of a wretched little comedian who, in the course of trying to 
find a job, had somehow contrived to insinuate himself into a man- 
ager’s office. This potentate, at his ease in a revolving chair, his 
feet perched on his desk, cigar in mouth and hat well on the back 
of his head, said to him: “Go on. Make me laugh if you can!” 

It was rather like the man who occupied the middle of the front 
row of the stalls at a Leicester music hall when I was playing there 
in a one-act play by Eden Phillpotts. He had discarded his coat 
but still wore a jaunty bowler hat. Pipe in mouth, he steadily read 
an evening paper throughout our performance, his attitude ob- 
viously being that our efforts were but in the nature of an overture 
to the serious business of the evening. It would have taken an 
earthquake on the stage to have aroused his attention! 

It may be that the curious psychology of a music hall audience 
is a natural result of the forthright manner of the ordinary variety 
artist, whose methods make no demand upon the imaginations of 
those in front. The actor in the theatre is accustomed to more 
subtle methods, and his audience expects and even desires to do 
some of the work. Interest them and they will help considerably. 
If the dramatist has done his job skilfully, the audience will find 
in their characters and situations what it wants to find. They will 
believe what is suggested. But if the actor dots his i’s and crosses his 
t’s, it will become sceptical and possibly even incredulous. If the 
audience is told that the character is an old man they will be pre- 
pared to believe it, but if the actor covers himself with a mass of 
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wrinkles and crepe hair, its attitude will then be one of “well, go 
on, prove it to me”. The point is that an audience, if it is asked 
to use its imagination, will do so, and thus more effectively make up 
an actor, than will many hours spent by the actor in his dressing 
room with his make up box and array of grease paints. 

It is this susceptibility to the prevailing atmosphere of an audi- 
ence, his ability to read its mind and adjust his acting accordingly, 
which help to make the successful actor. Not that I suggest that 
success is by any means a criterion by which art should be judged. 
On the contrary, the greater an artist, the fewer the people able 
to respond to his mentality and appreciate his work. Such an artist 
would be above playing to the gallery and would never lower his 
standard for the sake of applause. But the interpretation of any 
character, like a piece of music, is extremely flexible and capable 
of such variation as is only limited by the ability of the actor. It 
is the natural gift of the good actor to be sensitive to the emo- 
tional vibrations set up by an audience, and to adapt his perform- 
ance accordingly. To some actors this gift comes automatically 
and as a subconscious intuition; to others it is the reward of years 
of hard work, of constant study of the psychology of the audiences 
to whom they play, and the mastering of their technique. 

The audience plays a great part in any play. It is obvious that, 
without their help and sympathy, no play can succeed. Good or 
bad, the stage has invariably been a mirror of its times. Much 
of what it is, is what audiences have made it. Invariably the stage 
has reflected their sentiments and opinions and echoed their moods 
and humours. This has not been altogether a good thing for the 
theatre. Apart from fundamental emotions, much of what it por- 
trayed was but transient. Many managers have found to their cost 
that in endeavoring to cater for the public taste of the moment, 
they have lost the fashion and their public as well. The history of 
the theatre shows that it is better to lead than to follow, and the 
most successful managers have always been those who have been 
brave enough to pursue such a policy. 
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The Merchant of Venice recently received a modernized produc- 
tion by Karel Dostal at the Stavoske Theatre in Prague. A sim- 
ple unit set designed by Heytum used curtains and banners in effec- 
tive contrast with solider stage materials. 
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The finest of Heytum’s sets for Shakespeare’s drama of love and 
avarice was for the third scene (at Belmont) in which Boticelli 
pictures were projected on the cyclorama. The part of Shylock 
was played by Vaclav Vydra, that of the Prince of Morocco by a 
negro from a city dance hall. 











AN ENGLISH STAGE ALBUM 


Three Actresses 


By HUBERT GRIFFITH 
Edith Evans 


N actress, not lacking in intelligence, advanced a theory of 

; acting the other day. She declared that, in watching any- 

one else’s performance, she might or might not find out 
anything about the character supposed to be represented, but that 
she had always a vivid insight into the character of the actor doing 
the representing. ‘Nothing can be hidden,” she was saying, “it is the 
most transparent of the arts!’ (How happy for some artists, if true, 
and how unhappy for others. . . .) 

In the light of analysis, this is seen to be much like other generali- 
ties—sometimes true, and sometimes not true at all. May we run it 
through three examples? 

In the case of a certain magnificent actress, Miss Edith Evans, 
it seems to me to be true entirely. Miss Evans is an actress in the full 
meaning of the term. She can create character on the stage, and 
variety of character. And yet there is something within her that 
remains constant—something seen as clearly in private life and at 
rehearsal-time, as in the glare of first-night footlights. 

The “constant” in her case, if I may be allowed a big word for 
what seems to me a big thing, is the quality of genius—a blending 
of many things that do not usually go together—a grand and large 
and “heroic” quality of mind—coupled incongruously with acute in- 
telligence and professional flair—coupled again with a large sense 
of fun. If I suggest, in this estimate, that I am by way of being an 
idolater, I do not particularly mind. I have watched her perform- 
ances for ten years; and I am content to be an idolater. 

The quality of mind shows itself best of all at rehearsal—the 
fascinating twilight-time when an actress is still half her personal 
self, and half the “part”. I have watched Miss Evans for four 
weeks of rehearsal; and for four weeks of rehearsal, not on one 
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morning nor on two mornings; but on every morning of the four 
weeks, Miss Evans, then an actress at the height of her fame, was 
in the theatre first. When the whole company was collected, she 
would go at the work with a sort of acharnement of energy and 
concentration—hat, coat, and even sometimes shoes, discarded (for 
she was a couple of inches taller than her leading man), and decks 
cleared for action with a thoroughness that I have never seen be- 
fore or since. A picture that I will remember as long as I re- 
member anything connected with any theatre, is of Miss Evans 
alone in the middle of the stage, “fighting” a certain passage that 
day after day eluded her. Fighting it, on more than one occasion, 
with tears and imprecations, and the impassioned plea to the wait- 
ing company, “I wi// get it right! I wll get it right!” 

Afterwards, at the end of the day, would come tea, brought on to 
the stage at Miss Evans’ request, “because it was so nice and ‘pro- 
fessional’ there’, and an hour, or even hours, of talk, amusement 
and discussion. Miss Evans, like most energetic women, is a tre- 
mendous talker. But the living, driving fury of concentration that 
one celebrated actress could put into her working-hours (and that, 
as it happened, for a “Special” performance that was to be played 
only once for the public) must have been a lesson in faith and in 
seriousness to any younger actor or actress rehearsing with her. It 
was a reminder of what the dignity of the stage can be. 

In the performance, I make bold to say, some hint of this quality 
of mind comes out. The most casual stranger in the audience can 
feel that Millamant’s last lovely speeches, ““My dear liberty, shall 
I leave thee... ?” and the following, are spoken by an actress who 
has, within herself, a brain and a heart, an alive intelligence, and 
a soaring spirit. In the last analysis, we probably listen to Beet- 
hoven’s music less because he was a better musician than other 
musicians, than because he was a greater man. 


Gwen F frangcon-Davies 


NOTHER example of an actress where, on reasonable guess- 
work, the stage personality is probably “transparent” to a 
good deal of the personality in life. 

Miss Ffrangcon-Davies strikes me (on the barest acquaintance- 
ship) as being a small, intellectual and “arty” personality—while 
being good enough actress nearly to conceal this for parts to which 
it does not particularly apply. I have never seen her completely 
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fail in a part. The animalism of Ann Tanner in Man and Super- 
man was wildly outside her range. But she is a good actress—and 
something was made of the part before the curtain-fall. The same, 
with the even more extravagantly unsuitable part of Maya, in the 
French play about the Marseilles light-o’-love. She was probably 
least happy of all as Tess in the Hardy adaptation, for she brought 
to this quintessence of untouched country-girl a strong dash of the 
Slade-student, or follower of William Morris. ... An error in the 
fourth dimension—but something, notwithstanding, survived out of 
the wreck. 

In a “period play” such as Florence Nightingale she was happy, 
and a beautiful performance came out. Her Elizabeth Barrett in 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street (again a costume play, be it noted) 
has been one of the most notable pieces of acting of the year in 
London. Sensitiveness, intelligence, a feeling for literature and a 
feeling for beauty have gone to the making of it, and have done 
their work. I imagine, again with no evidence to go on, that Miss 
Ffrangcon-Davies’ conversation concerns itself more generally with 
art and literature than with life. (Miss Evans habitually holds 
forth on everything in heaven or earth, from farming to theology.) 


Fay Compton 


F gpa yer et which I have not the slightest clue, nor can 
pretend to have one! 

The stage-personality of Miss Fay Compton is made up of two 
things in chief—an extraordinary and virginal innocence, that has 
carried through play after play on the charm that it has for the 
spectators; a stage-intelligence that enables her to say simple and 
trusting lines as though the wisdom and intuition of the ages had 
gone to their understanding. 

Perhaps Miss Compton is an actress who brings the theory of the 
“transparency” of acting to complete nonsense. Perhaps she is the 
phenomenon known as an “actress”, pure and simple—without any 
guessable real-life personality at all. 

On the stage, her permanent age, even under the microscopic 
gaze of opera-glasses, is twenty or thereabouts. But in private 
life she has a son who is nearly that age. On the stage, her per- 
sonality is that of perfect ingenuousness. But in private life and 
the everyday management of a theatre it is probable that she is as 
good a business-woman as another. It once occurred to me to ask 
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a manager, who had engaged her in her early days to tour in a 
musical-show in the States, how hard she had worked. He an- 
swered quite simply: “She was the best singer, the best dancer, 
and the hardest worker that I ever had in a company.” And yet in 
London, once a play has got its first night over and has settled 
down to an established run, she has been known to gabble through 
emotional scenes at a reckless enough pace to make them almost 
unintelligible. .. . 

Her beauty and her art have given me high emotion in the 
theatre before now—but [ still do not know if her miraculous in- 
telligence in the saying of certain lines is due to her understanding 
of those lines, or is not due to some mysterious sixth “actress-sense’’, 
that allows her to say everything, understood or unguessed-at, with 
the maximum of dramatic and emotional effectiveness. She has 
all the gifts of an actress, including that of mimicry. She can purr 
like a cat, but better than any cat has ever purred.... 


Three Actors 
By EDITH SHACKLETON 


Cedric Hardwicke 


E has been Mr. Barrett of Wimpole Street, for nearly a year, 

so that nearly everybody must have forgotten that he is really 
a young man with the smooth, mobile, difficult-to-remember face 
of the born actor, but he is surviving the ordeal by long run which 
has defeated so much brilliance on the London stage. There he 
was, the other night, the authentic Mr. Barrett of the play (what- 
ever family historians may have to say of the pertinence of the 
author’s conjecture) showing not a moment’s slackness. Nothing 
is slurred in this detailed portrait. Hear how neatly, while he 
waits for the Bible to be brought so that a daughter can take solemn 
oath to submit to his tyranny, he beats a tattoo on the mantelpiece. 
He beats a known measure, for there was no wayward improvisa- 
tion about Mr. Barrett. Hear the loud fervour with which he ad- 
dresses the Almighty in prayer, for Mr. Barrett knew that the 
Almighty would naturally prefer to hear Mr. Barrett of Wimpole 
Street before some mumbling nobody. Mr. Hardwicke knows how 
to keep the eyes of his audience by remaining still on a crowded 
stage. He knows how to speak as though the thoughts he expresses 
are new from his own brain. He has no illusions about being nat- 
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ural. He knows that a man on the stage should act, should exagger- 
ate life, or playgoers might as well stay at home and look out of 
their windows, but he is not stagey in the bad sense—or hardly 
ever. Best of all he is helping to disperse the stage tradition 
handed down from Shakespeare’s clowns, of old men with plum 
tree gum and most weak hams by playing greybeards as recognisa- 
bly human beings who may be at once mellow and sound like his 
Churdles Ash in The Farmer’s Wife. Set his smooth, acutely self- 
conscious King in The Apple Cart beside his warped Dr. Barrett 
and you see that here is a player whose celebrity has not come by 
the luck of type casting, and one who should not be wasted on one 
part per year. 


Charles Laughton 


F it were not for Charles Laughton I should refuse to believe 

that Mrs. Siddons’ little grandson, on hearing her, as Lady Mac- 
beth, demand the daggers, ran out of the theatre and never stopped 
running until he got home, or that Kean sometimes had to tip his 
supers because he had made them weep so pitifully. No other 
player of our time has his ability to communicate physical sensa- 
tion. We see other tragic figures on the stage and intelligently 
gauge their fears and despairs, but those projected by Charles 
Laughton have a dynamic quality by which we are made to feel 
almost as they do, to have actual internal sinkings and squirmings, 
to grow hot and cold with them. He brings to the theatre a primi- 
tive thrill, an exuberance of that animal magnetism in which act- 
ing has its roots and without which it must perish. To a hardened 
playgoer who has almost forgotten that theatrical illusion can still 
take place, scarcely having experienced it since childhood, he can 
bring onslaughts of pity and terror as directly as they were felt by 
sunbaked Athenians over two thousand years ago. This is to have 
done so much that it seems churlish to expect more, but I wonder 
how much Mr. Laughton is going to allow himself to be bound by 
his physical limitations? Can he escape from the long queue of 
murderers, sadists, drunkards and maniacs that are waiting for him 
to give them stage life? Can we give a fair reception to a Lear or 
Hamlet who is not handsome? Will he try Macbeth? I want to 
see him play the husbands in Ibsen, the odd uncles in Tchekov, 
remembering how effective his quietly toned Mr. Prohack was. But 
of this there seems little hope. He is probably doomed to hanging 
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matters and long runs, so that he will be visible to first nighters 
only once or twice a year for a long time to come. This is a pity, 
for it is to our like, who fall into a way of being sensitive only 
from the collar upwards in the theatre, that his peculiar gift is 
most valuable. 


John Gielgud 


E have so great need on the London stage of young men of 

just such promise as that of John Gielgud that I sometimes 
have a fear that we may have invented him. For we do not cease 
to need players who can ransack the ages for a part and swagger 
in any of their costumes and phrases and, above all, who can keep 
us conscious of the importance of the human voice in the art of the 
theatre. And sometimes it seems that of actors under thirty we 
have only an array of stiff boys with magazine cover profiles 
doomed to walk into lounge halls carrying tennis racquets to make 
love to hard-faced stage girls of the contemporary convention—that 
we have only these and John Gielgud. 

I have never seen him off the stage but dare swear that one could 
detect him as an actor if one happens to be just old enough to re- 
member what young actors looked like before they began to look 
like bank clerks. He has, and mercifully does not try to hush it up, 
something of what we call in our insular way “the Terry charm” 
which is, I think, largely made up of a delight in pleasing and in 
rapid cerebration combined with bodily grace. Sometime during 
a performance you can see Gielgud letting himself go, like a child 
deciding that the baluster rail is the best conductor to the bottom 
of the stairs, and sliding through a long passage all on that Terry 
charm—and these are not his worst moments. 

But to me he has always an effect of miniature. I see him as 
something delightful through the wrong end of the opera glasses. 
This is why his Oberon seemed to me so much better than I had 
ever hoped any Oberon could ever be and why his Hamlet—youth- 
ful, cross and frail, recognisably the “sweet prince” of earlier day 
—does not stay vividly in my mind. But his shot at the virile Lear, 
loud and indignant to the end, while it lacked magnitude, was one 
of the most worthy Shakespearean adventures of recent years. That 
he could slip from it to the piano playing schoolmaster in The 
Good Companions is in itself an assurance that he is sustaining the 
burden of mantle- and torch-bearing we have laid upon him. 
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Cepric HARDWICKE. 


In a long range of parts in Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
productions, from his early appearances as Captain Shotover 
in Heartbreak House, lachimo in Cymbeline, He-Ancient in 
Back to Methuselah, Part V, The Billionaire’s Son in Gas, 
Churdles Ash in The Farmer’s Wife to his later performances 
of The King in The Applecart and Mr. Barrett in The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street, this English actor has justified the 
statement that he “should not be wasted on one part a year”. 
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ELEONORA DUSE 
The Last Phase 


By F. BRUNO AVERARDI 


HEN she seemed to have reached the highest summit 

\ N of her art, Eleonora Duse left the stage. Her long 

silence, twelve years, was considered by the world not 
as a pause, but as the end. But it was not the end. At the age of 
sixty-two she suddenly returned. She felt that she had a last word 
to say, especially to that younger Italian generation which had 
suffered in the Great War. She could not have ended her life 
without revealing and offering to others what had ripened in her 
during that silence. She felt that if this last word was really to 
be what she meant it to be, she must throw away every artifice, and 
come to the stage with her white hair and her old face, with no 
embellishing, deceiving veil between her public and herself. She 
decided to appear in Turin, the city of her first triumphs, as Ibsen’s 
Lady from the Sea. She selected this play because the figure of 
Ellida was the one which responded more deeply than any other 
to what she felt herself to be and to what she had to say: The lady 
wedded to the sea, the symbol of the infinite. 

There are a few great scenes in the play, but, on the whole, it 
is not one of Ibsen’s strongest works and the ending is conventional. 
The character of Ellida, however, as it passed through the last 
spiritual vision of Eleonora Duse became something greater than 
it had been: a feminine Hamlet, one could say, who loses the sense 
of life’s laws and realities in the inward ocean of timeless, endless 
contemplation. Eleonora deepened, developed and perfected the 
finest of the drama: Ellida’s inward abandonment to the over- 
powering attraction of the sea. She left in the shadow the less 
significant motif of the woman’s right to freedom of decision. 

Eleonora had known all the profound happiness of life, if by 
happiness we mean exaltation, “the intensified feeling of the worth 
of man’s being and becoming, and not a mere smirky contentment 
with one’s lot”, as Eugene O’Neill says. She had known all the 
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torments which a human being so great and so essentially lonely 
can know. And from this exaltation and this suffering she had 
emerged greater and more beautiful, with an inward beauty which 
shone through her face and made it perhaps more fascinating than 
it had ever been. Already, in the second phase of her career, when 
she had played some of the tragedies of D’Annunzio, a critic had 
said: “The infinite shines through her art,’ and this spiritual 
transparency had increased more and more. 

So Ellida, the woman whose soul has become restless and 
strange, obscure to herslf since she first heard the call of the sea, of 
the infinite, appeared to Eleonora Duse as the incarnation through 
which she could best express herself now that she felt her life’s end 
approaching, now that she stood almost on the threshold of the 
infinite. 

One of the most inspiring portraits of Eleonora is that in which 
she appears as La Cieca of Citta Morta. She leans against a pillar 
facing the sea and we feel, we almost see her soul wandering away 
from her eyes. She appears there as the true daughter of the sea, 
of St. Mark, as D’Annunzio calls her. The sea with its endless 
movement always attracted her restless soul as the visible expres- 
sion of that continuous movement and progress towards an un- 
known goal which was the predominant sentiment in her. Once 
somebody asked her which among the countries she had seen was 
the dearest to her; she answered: “La traversata/ (the crossing).” 
Her great friend Matilde Serao called her “the passionate pil- 
grim.” When her friends accompanied her to the station they 
found her quite different from the day before; the feeling of leav- 
ing behind her a particular place and of going away in search of 
the unknown inebriated her. 

She was, therefore, profoundly sincere when she selected the 
Lady from the Sea as her first role after her long silence. Before 
her first performance she spent an entire day at Genoa, alone in 
the room of her hotel, contemplating the sea from her window. 
She longed to make the breath, the perfume, the soul of the sea, her 
own, to be really the lady from the sea. Once more, or rather, 
more than ever, her acting was no fiction to her, but superior life. 
She did not want to see, in the days preceding the performance, the 
actor playing the part of the man from the sea, because she felt 
that, if she had seen him, his face would have become too familiar 
to her and would have lost, at his sudden appearance in the third 
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act, that strange, distant, dream-like quality which made Ellida 
start back and hide herself from him. 

The evening in which she appeared in that little theatre at Turin 
before an assembly of the best known personalities of Italy, is one 
of the unforgettable evenings of my life. All through the first 
scenes of the play nothing could be heard of what the other actors 
said, because everybody in the theatre was restless, whispering, or 
expressing somehow his growing impatience to see Eleonora. And 
on a sudden a voice ringing with inexpressible music, as clear as 
silver and as soft as velvet, called from behind the scenes: 

“Are you there, Wrangel?” 

A profound vibration, followed by a passionate exclamation, ran 
through the audience. It was still the voice of Eleonora. A 
moment later, when Eleonora herself appeared on the stage, every- 
body felt that Eleonora was really there, entirely there, undimin- 
ished, more profoundly she than ever. And all the crowd rose and 
burst out in a great outcry: “Viva la nostra Duse! Viva I’Italia.” 
They all felt in that moment that during her long silence the 
echo of her art had become more and more intense, that Italy had 
realized more and more what she thought to have lost with 
Eleonora. They saw that she was not lost, that she had come back, 
and they greeted her with that passion of tenderness which we 
would feel and express if a beloved dead one suddenly returned. 

A friend of mine told me that a few hours before the per- 
formance he had visited Duse and had been terrified by her aspect. 
She was leaning back in a chair, weak, exhausted, like the shadow 
of herself. Now she appeared on the stage erect, walking with 
light, sure steps toward Zacconi. I shall never forget that in the 
dim light of the stage I thought I saw on her head a wreath of 
white roses; then I realized that it was the blending of her white 
and black hair or rather, of her white and gray hair, which had 
created this illusion. In one scene of the first act she was sitting, 
talking to somebody about herself, but with increasing hesitation 
and long pauses, as if she could not or would not find the words 
expressing what she had in mind. While she spoke, an umbrella 
in one of her unforgettable hands was slowly tracing designs in the 
sand and everybody in the audience followed the movements of 
that umbrella, as if she were tracing secret words about herself 
which her lips would not speak. All her performance was a 
sequence of such unique nuance and details. When we see some 
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other actress, we leave the theatre with a general impression of 
excellent acting, but with Duse we took into our hearts each of 
those nuances, to remember it always. It was as if each of those 
details had been a touch of color from the hand of a painter. One 
touch followed the other, and when the curtain fell, when every- 
thing was over, it was /ess over than ever, and we saw spiritually 
the final painting, the total vision of beauty and truth which all 
those unforgettable little touches had composed. 

The greatest miracle of the evening was perhaps that scene of 
the second act in which Ellida tried to explain to her husband 
why she could not forget that other man. He asked her: “Of 
what did he speak to your” She answered: “Of the sea.” But she 
pronounced these two words: “Del mare,” quickly, with a reluct- 
ant and shy inflection in her voice, as if the sea had been a secret 
which she feared to profane—with the accent which another 
woman would have had in pronouncing the dearest of all names. 
Then she overcame her reluctance and began to speak about the 
sea in all its moods: when it is still, silvery and fragrant in the 
morning, when it seems to dissolve itself in the golden dream of 
sunset, when it darkens and threatens in a sudden storm . . . in her 
voice all the sea was chanting with its thousand musics. That 
voice could have, within the same sentence, the profound, dark 
echoes of a cello and the delicate, airy lightness of a flute. 

When the lady from the sea crossed the sea to visit America she 
knew that she would never come back. This is not merely an impres- 
sion I had; she told me so herself with one word. 

I shall never forget an afternoon which was one of the most 
inspiring and at the same time one of the most irritating afternoons 
in my life. It was then that I met Eleonora, in the house of one of 
those ladies who possess the fatal secret of loading the atmosphere 
with banality and of spoiling a conversation as soon as it has begun 
to be really interesting. When I entered the room Eleonora was 
alone with her hostess. She looked annoyed and when she heard 
my steps she seemed to feel still more annoyed, judging by the 
expression of her face when she turned around to look at me. 
Eleonora was tremendously expressive—just as much in life as on 
the stage. But she seemed to realize that I was not merely some- 
body else anxious to contemplate that strange and famous creature 
called Duse—that I was dumb with emotion, and there was a 
sudden change in her expression. After a moment of silence she 
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slowly opened her hands in an inexpressibly melancholy gesture, 
while a kind, sad smile passed over her face, and she said: “Ecco” 
—that little Italian word of which “Here I am” is only a diluted 
and weakened version. I had the feeling that this one word ex- 
pressed so many things. It said: You desire to see me, here I am. 
And it said also: Look at me, here I am, old, ill and tired. She 
could not have said anything containing more kindness and more 
sadness. Two profound, tragic furrows cut her marvelous face, 
which age had exempted from its usual net of tiny wrinkles. The 
conversation which followed was painful because of the frequent 
unfortunate interruptions of the hostess with remarks such as “How 
fatiguing it must be to play for ee and evenings, Signora 
Duse! I think I could never do it,” 

But the afternoon was followed ao pe an in which I could 
abandon myself to the happiness of listening to Eleonora and of 
speaking to her without being checked by exhausting dissonances. 
She spoke to me about Shakespeare: “He is too great for our age. 
Our theatre cannot contain him.” 

“But how is it with the other Elizabethan dramatists?” I asked. 
“Ts it impossible to give life to some of their great visions on our 
stage? Would it not be worth while to make a great effort?” 

I told her how deeply fascinated I was by the Elizabethan 
drama, by such masterpieces as Webster’s The White Devil and 
The Duchess of Malfi, and even by some minor but delightful 
works such as Heywood’s 4 Women Killed with Kindness. I 
spoke to her about that scene of this last play in which Nan, having 
lost her children, her home, through her unfaithfulness, receives 
from her husband several things which belong to her and which 
he sends to her as if to express more definitely their separation. 
Among these things she sees the lute which use to cheer her loneli- 
ness. She takes it and tries to play on it, but it does not respond 
as it used to, and she murmurs: “We both are out of tune.” I had 
always seen the face and heard the voice of Eleonora while read- 
ing this scene, and now, while I was speaking, she said again and 
again to herself: “Beautiful, beautiful!” 

To my great surprise I found that although she did not speak 
English, she knew perfectly well and loved passionately Ford’s 
great tragedy of Giovanni and Annabella, ’71s Pity She’s a Whore. 
“Oh, that scene in which Giovanni appears before his sister’s hus- 
band, with her heart on his sword!” And she stretched out her 
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hand, while her face changed entirely, became young and fierce 
and seemed to be on fire with triumphant revenge. Her eyes 
looked straight before her, as if hypnotized by the vision of Anna- 
bella’s heart on the point of the sword. 

I told her that I intended to translate John Ford’s other great 
tragedy, The Broken Heart, and I described that scene in which 
Calantha, while she is dancing, receives the news of her father’s 
and then of her lover’s death, and continues her dance without re- 
vealing the terrible emotion which will break her heart. In that 
reckless, heroic dance, Eleonora perhaps perceived what I per- 
ceived: a vision which had a secret affinity with her life. 

“IT am too old to be Calantha myself,” she said. “But I would 
like so much to direct a performance of The Broken Heart in Italy. 
When will your translation be completed?” 

“Tt will not be completed before you leave for America, but 
when you come back it will be ready for you.” 

It was then that Eleonora suddenly looked at me with a strange, 
sad astonishment in her eyes and repeated: “Come back?” 

Her accent was that we have when we repeat something absurd 
or at least very improbable which has been said to us. Her voice 
and her eyes asked: “Do you believe what you say?” 

I did not attach much importance, then, to this particular mo- 
ment of our conversation. But when, approximately a year later, 
walking in a crowded street in Naples, I suddenly was struck by 
a crude, monotonous voice crying: “Eleonora Duse dies in Pitts- 
burgh,” the first thing which flashed through my mind was her 
incredulous, dreamy “Come back?”’. 

Two weeks later something strange occurred. I was sitting on 
the balcony of my little home overlooking the Bay of Naples, mak- 
ing some corrections in my translation of the final scene of The 
Broken Heart, in which Calantha dies. Suddenly a man working 
in the garden below, called up to me: 

“Did you hear that sound?” 

I had not heard anything. I looked up and saw a ship towering 
against the horizon in front of me. 

“That ship brings Duse back to us,” the man said. 

Nothing could have been more beautiful in that moment than 
the words and the accent of that simple Neapolitan. Whenever 
I think of Eleonora I hear that man’s voice, I see the resplendent 
bay, I perceive that ship approaching and approaching, bringing 
back the Lady from the Sea to her beloved Italy. 
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Dit SCHONE HELENA 


La Jana as Venus and (below) Novotna as Helena, Moser as 
Menelaus, players who make memorable Reinhardt’s summer 
production in Berlin of Offenbach’s opera of love and war in classic 
Greece. (Photograph by Frhr. Wolff von Gudenberg) 


























Diz SCHONE HELENA 


Friedel Schuster as Minerva and (below) Novotna as 
Helena and Walberg as Kalchas in this season’s German 
production of Die Schone Helena by Offenbach. (Photo- 
graph by Frhr. Wolff von Gudenberg) 











A FRIEND OF GARRICK 


A Scottish Man of Feeling. Being 
Some Account of Henry Mackenzie 
and of The Golden Age of Burns and 
Scott, by Harold William Thompson. 
Oxford University Press: London and 
New York. $5. 


HE reader who, lacking an interest 
T in scholarship per se, allows the de- 
grees listed after Mr. Thompson’s name on 
the jacket or the annotations within the 
volume to frighten him off, will have 
missed one of the most readable and amus- 
ing of recent biographies. Rarely indeed 
does the writer allow his passion for fact 
and its interpretation to be overhung by 
the dust-clouds of pedantic research. He 
has done the reading world a service, more- 
over, by re-establishing the truth that a 
fascinating literary biography may be writ- 
ten without the usual modern resort of 
“novelizing” it. He gives authority and 
fact such appeal that it needs no fictional 
manner. 

Of particular interest to readers of 
THEATRE Arts is the chapter entitled 4 
Friend of Garrick. In it lies an intimate 
picture of the mid-eighteenth century stage. 
At the end Mr. Thompson writes, “Henry 
Mackenzie was the only man who had seen 
the four triumphs of the Scottish play- 
wright in the Golden Age: John Home’s 
Douglas in 1756, his own Prince of Tunis 
in 1773, Joanna Baillie’s Family Legend in 
1810, and the Terry-Scott Rob Roy in 
1819. Home he had served as a literary 
page and was soon to serve as biographer 
and editor; Miss Baillie he had encouraged 
and aided with all the prestige of his unique 
reputation; Walter Scott he had set to 
writing when Scott was a neighbor’s boy 
in George Square, and Scott was one day 











to be his own literary executor. In many 
ways life had been pleasant to Henry Mac- 
kenzie, but there was probably no part of 
his honored career that had given him more 
delight than his connection with the stage.” 

Doubtless one of the causes of Macken- 
zie’s delight was his friendship with David 
Garrick with whom he talked over the 
writing of a play in which the great actor 
would take the lead. Though this scheme 
Was never consummated the two were good 
friends and Mackenzie in his Anecdotes 
remarks with kindliness and shrewdness: 

“Garrick’s universality gave him pre- 
eminence over every other actor. In tran- 
sient and occasional bursts of passion Mrs. 
Siddons went often beyond him but it was 
in such only that she excelled him. In both, 
the pretence of being a sort of involuntary 
or unconscious instrument of feeling or 
passion was four-fifths affectation. Garrick 
talked of his feelings, which Samuel John- 
son ridiculed, saying, ‘A puppet has no feel- 
ing.’ Yet an actor certainly may be dis- 
turbed and his mind taken off from that 
current of passion which his character has 
for the moment inspired him with. Gar- 
rick had certainly the feeling of his part in 
a strong degree, which art and taste, how- 
ever, could control. He used to show his 
intimate friends his\manner of acting cer- 
tain parts of plays, and asked the critical 
spectators coolly if that was right or if an- 
other way of doing it was better ; this shows 
the difference of the mimetic from the real 
feeling. Yet he and Mrs. Siddons used to 
sit alone before going on the stage, to muse 
in solitude and silence the feeling of their 
gery 

Of the Siddons Mackenzie was a great 
admirer and his friendship for her was at- 
tested, Mr. Thompson shows, by his aiding 
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her son, Henry Siddons, in obtaining the 
management of the Edinburgh Theatre. 
But his feeling for her did not blind the 
gentle soul to her inconsistencies. Again 
from the Anecdotes Mr. Thompson quotes: 

“Mrs. Siddons used to affect a great deal 
more than she felt ; to lie on the stage, some- 
times to counterfeit a faint, after a part of 
violent emotion. But I have supped with 
her afterwards and seen her eat a very 
hearty supper, after all this working of the 
passions. .. . 

“Mrs. Siddons I knew well and was 
often in her company. She could not un- 
tragedize herself, which her brother could 
do better. John Lee the barrister, after get- 
ting into her company, which he had been 
very anxious to do, said in his coarse York- 
shire style,‘She is a great actress, but in pri- 
vate she is but a dowdy of a woman’. Her 
speeches had often the ludicrousness of 
pompous phrase applied to vulgar subjects. 
She praised Scots oatmeal porridge in terms 
that might have applied to nectar or am- 
brosia; and once I remember, talking of 
some idle unprofitable flattery, said in a 
tone quite imperial, ‘Fine words butter no 
parsnips.’” 

There is no need in this book for con- 
jectural interpretation of the times. Mr. 
Thompson has selected established facts 
which give a more understanding concep- 
tion of a period than any man’s fancy 
could paint. He presents a fine picture of 
a man and his age. It deserves the atten- 
tion of scholar and layman alike. 

CarL CARMER 


THE ACTOR-MANAGER 


The Shadow of Henry Irving, by 
Henry Arthur Jones. Wm. Morrow: 
New York. The Richards Press: 
London. $2. 

O recent book of the theatre has 

done for its subject quite so unusual 
a service as this new portrait of Henry 
Irving, the outstanding protagonist of the 
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actor manager, by Henry Arthur Jones, his 
outstanding opponent for the dramatist’s 
control of the theatre. Or perhaps one 
other book has done the same service, build- 
ing a life-like figure of an actor from words, 
and that book is Gordon Craig’s Henry 
Irving. There were plenty of readers who 
objected violently to the Craig book as full 
of the prejudice of affection on the one 
hand and full of the biographer on the 
other. But certainly, in the book world, 
where all too few actors live, Craig’s por- 
trait will always find high welcome. To 
those who liked Craig’s Henry Irving, the 
Jones book (although written many years 
ago, and only revised and printed after his 
death by his daughter) came as an intru- 
sion. Jones might, it seemed, and undoubt- 
edly would, write more carefully, critically, 
analytically of Irving than Craig did, but 
it did not seem possible that there could 
be a second Irving portrait as good as the 
first. This man, by whom painters, litho- 
graphers, etchers had been foiled, would not 
lend himself twice to the far more difficult 
medium of words. But the wonder is that 
Jones did create another portrait, recreate 
another Irving, give us back a man as great, 
alive, as vivid, as talented as Craig’s Irving, 
but strangely enough, a different man alto- 
gether. Here are a few notes from The 
Shadow of Henry Irving. It would be 
amusing and illuminating to put them be- 
side some passages from the other biography. 

“Irving’s peculiar dignity of manner 
could not have belonged to one who had 
been an English public school boy. The 
English aristocracy never quite understood 
it; mever quite understood the man; 
laughed a good deal at him at first; then, 
with their easy tolerant good-nature, grad- 
ually accepted him as a representative per- 
sonage, but were never devotees of his 
church, and were never warm or even dis- 
criminating admirers of his acting. .. . 





“We will not here dwell upon Irving’s 
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defective elocution and pronunciation of the 
English language, except to say plainly that 
although many of his Shakespearean lines 
were spoken with care, with precision, with 
illuminating intelligence, with magnetism, 
with imaginative suggestion, even with 
beauty of utterance, yet it would be difficult 
to recall a single one of Shakespeare’s great 
memorable passages, either of swiftening 
and cumulative passion, of glorious and 
majestical description, or of linked and 
lofty meditation—it would be difficult to 
recall any one sustained passage of Shake- 
speare’s verse that was spoken by Irving in 
such a way as to delight or even to satisfy 
the ear as well as to satisfy the mind. 
Many of such passages were indeed neither 
more nor less than murdered by Irving; 
many of them might as well have been cut 
or dispensed with altogether; nearly all of 
them might as well have been written in 
prose, for all that we gained of music or of 
the winsome measured charm of poetry 
from hearing Irving repeat them. 


“You can’t sing, Browning,’ Swinburne 
is reported to have said to his elder brother. 

“Irving couldn’t ‘sing’; that is, he could 
not deliver verse in such a way that we 
got from it the specific inwrought pleasure 
which verse ought to give us. He could 
not untwist the chains that tie the hidden 
soul of harmony. He twisted them up still 
more. He had not as much music in him as 
a street accordion.” 


“To sum up, Irving was a great actor; 
great, not only according to Matthew Arn- 
old’s wholly inadequate valuation, in fan- 
tastic comedy, but also in melodrama, in 
hybrid poetic drama, and in Shakespearean 
tragedy. He was great in widely opposed 
varieties and compasses of character. He 
was supremely great in what was grim, raf- 
fish, ironic, crafty, senile, sardonic, devilish ; 
he was equally great in what was dignified, 
noble, simple, courtly, removed, unearthly, 


saintly, spiritual. He drew all these char- 
acters into himself and played them from 
within to without. The core of them was 
in himself. They were not painted on the 
outside of him like his make-up. In those 
melodramas where his authors had nothing 
to mean and nothing to say, and where they 
had meant and said that nothing badly, he 
rightly used them in the spirit of the 
prophet who declared ‘Moab is my wash- 
pot. Over Edom will I cast my shote.’ 
He rightly and unscrupulously cuffed them 
and kicked them off the stage, as his Dubosc 
cuffed and kicked his underling. He 
treated Shakespeare with great reverence 
in the main, but with very scant reverence 
in certain plays and scenes.” 


“Irving was, perhaps, even greater as a 
figure and as a personality, than as an actor. 
His personality counted for much, In the 
parts he played on the stage; in the parts 
he played at the wings, and in connection 
with the theatre; in the parts he played out- 
side the theatre, his personality was a great 
and valuable asset. In the costliness and 
taste of his productions, in his patient at- 
tendance to their endless detail; in his 
elaborate and imaginative stage manage- 
ment; in his untiring industry; in his lavish 
hospitality ; in his association with all kinds 
of outside interests, and aims, and societies; 
in his careless and careful generosity ; in all 
these matters, he assuredly showed himself 
to be a great man. . . . What are the signs 
of a great man? The only permanent sign 
is the work he leaves behind him. There, 
and there only, he affirms himself. Noth- 
ing can shake him there. Even his con- 
duct, his character are mere indexes, imper- 
fect, faulty, hieroglyphic. But in his work 
he remains. ... Perhaps the two surest 
character signs of greatness are those noted 
by Ruskin: ‘Scorn of wealth, scorn of death 
—two grand scorns.’ He is not praising 
the scorn of the spendthrift and the fool. 
‘Died Abner as a fool dieth?”? The spend- 
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thrift does not scorn his wealth. He merely 
flings it away without troubling to ask him- 
self if it has any value. So does the fool 
fling away his life. The true contempt of 
wealth, the true contempt of death are 
those of the man who does weigh the value 
of money and of life, and then rates them 
as quite secondary things, kitchen utensils 
to be little esteemed and put to the hardest 
daily service. 

“Contempt of wealth, contempt of death 
—Irving had them.” 


REMEMBERING BOOTH 


Behind the Scenes with Edwin Booth, 
by Katherine Goodale (Kitty Molony). 
Houghton, Mifflin Company: Boston 
and New York. $4.00. 

DWIN BOOTH is a name to con- 
E jure with. But the clouds of immor- 
tality have not as yet obscured the man to 
create a legend. Many still live whose 
memories re-create for them with surpris- 
ing vividness the romantic artificiality of his 
stage backgrounds, the gilded elaborations 
of the “opera houses” in which he played, 
the rhetorical tradition of which he was 
the flower. In his day the theatre was a 
fulsome adventure from Portland to New 
Orleans, from Boston to San Francisco. 
And on those happy occasions when the 
orchestra was elevated from the pit to the 
stage to increase the seating capacity of the 
house, its rise was but a symbol of the scal- 
ing of undreamed heights by the great star 
and his audience. 

It is quite fitting that Mrs. Goodale, 
who as Kitty Molony lived and played in 
the days of great illusion, should write out 
of them without breaking the spell. She 
has painted an amusing picture of stage 
life when the road was not only respected 
but loved. It is the story of Edwin 
Booth’s “happiest season in the theatre”, 
told by one of his “Chickens”, the young 
ladies of his company. Naturally it errs 
on the side of over-emphasis. Her admira- 


tion for the great man is not short of adula- 
tion; to her he was the faultless god of the 
theatre. The reader is taken with the com- 
pany day by day on their long tour and not 
once is he allowed to suspect that the deity 
whose chariot was the private car known 
as the David Garrick ever ceased to be di- 
vine. And so, as a whole, the book is a 
little cloying. Nevertheless the time of 
Booth provides many truths to which the 
ears of today are deaf. Mrs. Goodale lets 
these speak for themselves and for them 
her book is worth reading. 


THE ACTOR-PLAYWRIGHT 
Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, by 
William Witherle Lawrence. Mac- 
millan: 1931. $3.00. William Shake- 
speare Adapts a Hanging, by Thomas 
Whitfield Baldwin. Princeton Univ. 
Press: 1931. $3.50. The Approach to 
Shakespeare, by J. W. Mackail. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press: 1930. $2.50. 

HAKESPEARE’S “honoured bones” 
S are never allowed to rest long without 
their due allowance of praise and com- 
ment, nor is any season complete that does 
not produce its group of Shakespeare books. 
This year, with the publication of Sir E. K. 
Chambers’ monumental volumes, long pre- 
pared for and long awaited, the subject 
seems to have been re-opened with re- 
newed enthusiasm. Mr. Lawrence’s study 
of the problem comedies is particularly il- 
luminating, for he approaches the problems 
which have baffled so many commentators 
when they came to All’s Well That Ends 
Well, Measure for Measure and Troilus 
and Cressida from the point of view of the 
mediaevalist. He throws a fresh light on 
certain curiously murky and distasteful mo- 
ments in these so-called comedies by mak- 
ing us look at them from the other side— 
from the centuries that preceded Shake- 
speare rather than from those which fol- 
low him. The resulting analysis is con- 
vincing and full of common sense. Mr. 
Lawrence bids us remember that there were 
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story-conventions governing the matter of 
the plays as strong as the theatre conven- 
tions which governed their manner. We 
take quite calmly the blank verse, the solilo- 
quies, the simultaneous scenes and other 
stage formulas because we have learned to 
accept-and-forget-them. The same should 
be done for certain types of story—as for 
instance the “bed-trick” in both All’s Well 
and Measure for Measure—and the wager 
in Cymbeline. The manners and morals of 
a fairy story must not be judged by other 
standards than their own. ‘The confusion 
exists largely because Shakespeare, in the 
midst of his fairy tale gives us a sudden 
sense of the reality, the immediacy, of his 
people. They come to life for a line, a 
scene, perhaps a whole act—but their con- 
duct is foreordained and has little to do 
with moral issues, even with Elizabethan 
moral issues, which are far from our own. 

Both Mr. Lawrence’s and Mr. Mack- 
ail’s books have the delightful quality of 
making their well worn subject seem new 
and fresh. Mr. Mackail boldly tells us to 
“read Shakespeare: read largely, deeply, 
freely, incessantly; to read in a receptive, 
not a critical attitude, taking the impres- 
sions of Shakespeare’s world, not bringing 
our own impressions to it; that is the first, 
and in a sense also the last word.” While 
following Mr. Mackail’s advice, however, 
a glance through his own pages will be 
found illuminating. He speaks of Shake- 
speare as a poet as well as a playwright, 
he reminds us of those vast beauties never 
fully apprehended. If we have read The 
Approach to Shakespeare, we will be in- 
clined to go straight to the fountain of de- 
light and leave to the scholar and special- 
ist such careful studies as that of Mr. Bald- 
win who builds a book from an episode. 
Taking the scene in The Comedy of Er- 
rors where Antipholus of Syracuse and his 
Dromio take refuge in “sdme priory,” Mr. 
Baldwin traces the possibility that this is 
none other than the Priory of Holywell 


near which certain catholic priests were 
executed in 1588. Shakespeare knew the 
locality intimately—his theatre was there, 
the “place of execution” was close at hand, 
and Mr. Baldwin’s careful researches seem 
to prove once again how swiftly and ac- 
curately Shakespeare made use of the im- 
pressions of the passing scene to build up 
the body of his play. “His perceptive 
power for combined speed and accuracy is 
incredible.” Mr. Mackail tells us, and the 
point is made clearer in Mr. Baldwin's 
presentation, of the way in which Shake- 
speare adapted the hanging of a priest to 
his own purposes, even making use of cer- 
tain characteristics of the actual victim for 
the imagined merchant of Syracuse. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


The Tracing of a Portal, by Lindley 
Williams Hubbell. Yale University 
Press: New Haven. $1.25. 


INDLEY WILLIAMS HUBBELL 
writes with true poetic feeling. The 
world about him brings from him darkly 
beautiful little songs that show he has been 
sincerely moved by the things that have 
made others poets before him. He looks 
upon the chiselled marble: 
Only this will endure, 
Unpassionate and pure, 
When the hot flesh, the hour being late, 
Will turn to drowse, 
An the call of desire will be a creaking gate 
Before an empty house. 
Love in this volume is nostalgic bitter- 
sweet, life is short and not easily to be 
borne, beauty is the only solace: 


Grant me but this who am tossed on your 
current confused and unruly 

That out of your manifold faces and mani- 
fold forms 

I may find one lovely thing and give my 
heart to it wholly. 

And again: 

Surely the heart is made whole that has 
beheld, 
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Perfect upon the stem, this flower. 

Simplicity, economy, honestly experi- 
enced emotion are the characteristics of 
these lyrics. This is a fine beginning. 
Time should bring Mr. Hubbell greater 
power, a style more original and distinc- 
tive. These would complete the equip- 
ment of a poet of rare gifts. 


Ten Plays for Little Theatres, by 
Percival Wilde. Little, Brown and 
Company: Boston. $2.00. 


R. WILDE’S seventh volume of 
M plays is a fat book fitted out to 
answer every need of a director, with 
tragedy and farce and comedy and (as 
final proof of the author’s versatility) a 
marionette play. ‘These ten pieces are for 
the most part simply set and admirably 
adapted to Little Theatre aims and stages. 
Mr. Wilde has an undoubted sense of 
theatre, a tried and sure technique, and he 
sets his talents on easily understandable 
and almost always interesting situations. 

The best of the sketches are those with 
comic structure. What Never Dies, a 
study of three scrubwomen in a brokerage 
office after hours, The Lost Elevator, a 
forced but entertaining situation for a 
lovers’ reconciliation, and Lot’s Wife, a 
tried piece of mechanical farce, are the 
best of this pattern. The Short Cut and 
The Thing are effective dramatic in- 
cidents, the former of a mine disaster and 
the other of a murderer’s conscience. Mr. 
Wil 3 less happy as satirist; The Great 
American Drama wholly misses out, and 
the “mechanistic tragi-comedy” Gadgets is 
a labored business episode. 

The Talkies, by Arthur Edwin 


Krows. Henry Holt and Company: 
New York. $2.00. 


R. KROWS’ book is labeled the 

first popular treatise on the 

talkies, but the reader must not be misled 
into thinking of it as an explanation for 
children. Mr. Krows is at present associ- 
ated with the Western Electric Company, 
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his attitude is one of adult fascination 
with the mechanics of talking pictures, and 
his presentation is for those to whom the 
terminology of chemistry, mineralogy and 
physics is not entirely a mystery. But he 
is also a man of the theatre and his mate- 
rial is set forth in dramatic form. After 
a short history of sound pictures (they 
began before the silent variety, Thomas 
Edison having produced them in 1889) 
the author plunges into the complicated sea 
which constitutes the motion picture in- 
dustry in 1931. There are chapters on 
every phase of production and reproduc- 
tion, facts and conjectures, and much in- 
formation for scenarist and technician. 


Amateur Stage Management and Pro- 
duction, by Charles S. Parsons. Isaac 


Pitman: London, New York. $2.25. 
O long as there are people with the 
S urge to “get up a show” there will be 
others of recent experience to give out 
kindly and practical suggestions. Mr. Par- 
sons has written his little book of advice 
with the gusto of one who has enjoyed his 
amateur dramatics and profited by them. 
His chapters are filled with specific solu- 
tions to definite problems. They are com- 
prehensive and simply expressed. It would 
not be difficult for a novice group to give 
an effective production, based solely on the 
information contained in this volume. 


Amateur Acting and Play Production, 
by Wayne Campbell. The Macmillan 
Company: New York. $3.50. 
RESENTED as a beginner’s hand- 
book of stagecraft in all its phases, 
this volume lays emphasis on effective 
production through simple and inexpensive 
means. ‘The book contains specific chap- 
ters on makeup, voice, gesture, grouping 
and movement, scenery, lighting and all 
other departments of Little Theatre en- 
deavor. Included are five one-act plays, 
suitable for amateur use, which have the 
attraction of requiring no royalty. 














Courtesy of Hakoumoff 


ALMA STANLEY 


The discovery of 
an apparently au- 
thentic Whistler 
portrait of the 
once famous ac- 
tress, Alma Stan- 
ley, has _ recently 
stirred the interest 
of London art-lov- 
ers. The chance 
remark of a cus- 
tomer led a dealer 
who had _ bought 
the picture to seek 
out Miss Stanley 
who immediately 
identified it as a 
portrait of herself 
done by Whistler 
about thirty-five 
years ago. An 
ironic note was 
added to this little 
drama by Miss 
Stanley’s tragic 
death in Holloway 
Gaol where, old 
and poor, she had 
been confined on 
the charge of va- 
grancy. 
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DRAMA CLASSES UNIT LIGHTING PLAN FOR LITTLE THEATRE 
NTURY on a ers. 3-30 cables 15 empere connector, 
Drama classes require students to know “= . “on 
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CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


351 West 52nd Street New York City 
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CURTAIN CONTROLS AN 
AND CURTAIN TRACKS Ss 
4 P . Spotlights \ OOD lighting facilities are essential to the success 

Ease of operation—simplic- aaie of athe nance They are a valuable aid 
ity—characterize all Vallen Color Wheels to dramatic talents, and offer unlimited opportunities 
Equipment. It finds a definite Color Mediums for creating delightful stage effects. 
use in every Little Theatre, Connectors bee typ —_ = a nee by cogtaia 
' ° a spotlight or color wheel to a complete sStage-lignti 
| where smooth and silent cur- Hegpap Sone eniiiaaian —for we manufacture rw een compli 
tain operation is greatly Music Stands line of theatrical lighting specialties in the world. 
appreciated. The Vallen renee Broadway's leading producers, and the dramatic 
Noiseless All - Steel Safety Borderlights departments of the foremost universities in the coun- 
Track is invariably the choice — try use Klieg! products extensivas 
of the mene } h Stage Effects -because they are correctly de- 
i gement who Sciopticons signed, give excellent service, and 
) cares. Floor Pockets are reasonably priced. [ 
i Write for a copy of our new C atalogue A 
{ hp Wall Pockets just published,—it is the most complete man- 
Dimmers ual of theatrical lighting specialties — 
if ‘ ed—with numerous pages o actic 
i An interesting booklet Sutetende io 0 cine fully saad pt hare 
: entitled ‘Stagecraft for Pipe Clamps or consult with us regarding your 

TAGECRAFT the Non - Professional Stage Cable lighting problems. 

| NON-ROPEIONAL Drama” is yours for the Cable Supports ¢ 
i —s asking. Write— Sketch Lamps ~ 
= == | KLIEGL BROS 
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| NOTICE 

s | TO LITTLE THEATRES 

| WITH GROWING 
PAINS 


REQUENTLY this magazine 

can be of assistance to ama- 
teur organizations in realizing 
their plans for expansion. 





Send us early word of projects for 
new theatres, additions to old 
buildings, plans for improved 
equipment. Before you make de- 
; cisions, let us put you in touch 
with the best sources of supply. 





eis 


advice, to avoid mistakes, to 
achieve more practical as well as 
more artistic results. Often we 
can suggest ways to buy at bet- 
= ter prices or on better terms. 





Little Theatre Department 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 West §7th St., New York 








We can help you to secure expert | 










Stage Equipment 
and 


Hardware 
Ww 
Stage Rigging 
Counterweight Systems 
Draw Curtain Tracks 
Curtain Control Machines 
| Asbestos Curtains 
Ww 


Further Information On Request 


| PETER CLARK, Inc. 
544 West 30th Street, New York 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE " 
JRCLANCY, SYRACUSENY. 






































y 0 U R problems may be an- 


swered by the use of 


S T A G b our scientifically de- 
signed and highly ef- 

LIGHTING ficient stage lighting 

units. It has been demonstrated that our 

9” Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill 

many exacting requirements. 

Our “Soft-Edge’’ group has grown from 


two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 
include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 
illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 


Theatrical Designers and Lighting 
Engineers 





71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 
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A REAL SERVICE FOR LITTLE THEATRES 


There are a thousand details to consider in equipping the theatre. “ 
Not only seating, draperies, carpets, stage rigging and lighting—but . 
the many other articles which all contribute a small but vital share 
to the completed work. 

That is one of the outstanding reasons why we wish you to become 
better acquainted with National service. We are fully equipped to 
handle every detail from beginning to end—and there are thousands 
of theatres throughout the country to attest to National quality and 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Write for information to 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
LITTLE THEATRE DIVISION 
92 Gold Street 





New York City 





NEW COSTUME BOOK FREE! 


Including six full-page color 
plates showing fashions from 
1500 to 1900. 


Directors, costumers, workers 
in little theatre groups will find 
this a worth while addition to 
their libraries. 

In writing kindly state with what 
group or association you are affiliated. 


EAVES COSTUME CoO. 


NEW YORK 
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Books 


THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 
P.O. Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 











Costumes 


Broadway Theatrical Costuming Co. 
109 WEST 48th ST., N. Y. BRyant 9-3440 
Liquidating—Costumes—men and women— 
all periods and modern fancy dress. None 
over twenty-five dollars. No catalogs, but 
descriptions on request. 








| 
your show the same as Broad- 
COSTUME Bevat- 


way managers do. 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 





EAVES COSTUME Co. 
151 W. 46th St., New York 
Costumers for leading Broadway producers 


Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
made to order—prices moderate. 


Write for illustrated catalogues. 





Manuscripts 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


PLAYS, STORIES, SCENARIOS, Reviewed for 
Marketing by Experts, free of charge. Commission 
after marketing. Send return postage. Also depart- 
ment for translating, revising, professional typing. 


AUTHORS BUREAU 
1520 Broadway Room & 
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BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 


Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little | 
Theatres—Our Specialty. 
Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information. 


443 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 
also 
| 400 W. 96th St., Les Angeles, Calif. 


RENT SCENERY? 


The One Place 
AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 


Real Service! Low Rentals! Newest 
Settings! World-wide Patronage! 
Get acquainted! Prospectus. 

















“ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 


can be redressed or style 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 





| 45 West 47th Street 


CHARLES Il. NEWTON) 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFEOTS 


Many Little Theatre Stage Directors 
are using Baby Spotlights only for 
lighting their entire productions. Our 
Baby Spots $6. to $15. Moving Clouds, 
Water Ripples, Ocean Waves, Snow, 
Floodlights, Stereopticons, Etc. } 
253 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 

Tel. CHelsea 3-2171—All Hours 





Natural Looking 
From 5c to $75.00 
Arranjay’s Mohair wigs 


changed for 50c. 
Merchandise aranteed 
or money refunded in 
three days if not worn. 
Prompt Service. 

Send for Catalogue A 
Phone CHelsea 3-8340 
ROSEN AND JACOBY, 34 W. 20th St., NewYork | 


Available 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 


Stage Director and Theatrical Technician. 
Broadway and Little Theatre Experience. 
College trained, executive and organizer. | 
Expert on Scenic Design, and construction, 
Lighting and Stagecraft. Pleasant and inter- 
esting personality. Address D-25. Theatre 
Arts Monthly, 119 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


DIRECTOR or TEACHER 


Experience in Little, School and Professional 
Theatre. Interested in organizing new or going 
community or stock company. 


Write LARRY JOHNS | 
New York City | 
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I.WEISS & SONS 


CURTAINS DRAPERIES 


fer 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 48rd St. New York 


FURNITURE 
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CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
NEW YORK CITY 
44th St., just east of 3rd Ave. 
61st St, 'z block West of B’way. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Washington and Warren Sts. 


SAFETY PARKING 


*No human hand touches your 
car in a Kent Garage.” 


MODERATE TARIFF 


50ce first 2 hours, 5c each addi- 
tional hour, 24 hour periods. 
Monthly storage rates quoted 
on request. Address General 
Offices, 350 Madison Avenue 
for descriptive folder TJ. 
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A Theatre Library 





Theatre Arts Prints 


Introduction by 
John Mason Brown 


An indispensable collection of 
150 photographs of Settings, 
costumes, stages, etc., from the 
days of the Greeks to our 
own. For students, teachers 


and theatre-lovers. $2.50 
8 
The Art of the 
Dance 


By Isadora Duncan 
Edited by Sheldon Cheney 


Twenty singularly suggestive 
and informative essays, a 
unique contribution to the sub- 
ject and a trenchant document 
in the history of modern art. 
$7.50 

+ 


Theatres 
By Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight plates from origi- 
nal drawings of theatres, 
opera houses, and motion pic- 
ture theatres, already com- 
pleted or in project. With an 
introduction by the artist. 
$7.50 


e 
Theatre 
Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
An invaiuable collection of 
thirty-one essays on the arts 
and artists of the theatre in 
the light of he past ten crea- 


tive years of American theatre 
history. $4.50 


a 
Drawings for the 
Theatre 
By Robert Edmond Jones 
Selected reproductions which 
stand as a record of the work 
of one of America’s foremost 


designers; a prophecy for the 
theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 


es 
Plays of American 
Life and Fantasy 
A striking anthology of plays 
of fact and fantasy—among 
them plays by Eugene O’Neill, 
Paul Green, Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Stark Young, Arthur 
Hopkins and others. $3.00 


€ 
La Argentina 
By André Levinson 
A Study in Spanish dancing 
with 32 plates. $10.00 
® 
Order from 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 


99 Regent St., London, W.!. 
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School and Studio Directory continued 


























ENGLISH ACADEMY 
OF THE THEATRE 
CORNISH SCHOOL MISS EVELYN BERESFORD, Director 
° From the Leading London Theatres 
Drama Music Dance ° 
EST. 1914 PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
aii il DRAMATIC ART 
Write for New Catalog 
meinem VOICE DICTION 
AMATEUR PLAYS COACHED 
PERFORMANCES ARRANGED 
TERM, FEB. 8th 
wens FOR IN INTIMATE THEATRE 
A 7 
Seattle, Washington WRITE FOR APPOINTMENT, CARE 
ENGLISH SPEAKING UNION 
19 West 44th St. New York 
_———— 

















HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 


fe 
Studio practice in acting for the pro- 
fessional player wishing supplementary 
experiment in character creation. 


e 
Also courses in the technique of acting 


for stage students and dramatic di- 
rectors in schools and colleges. 


864 Mez. Carnegie Hall 
New York 


After October | 
Tower Studio, Barbizon Plaza 


Circle 7-7000 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


CHOICE SCHOOLS 


(HERE are a large number 

of institutions offering 
professional and literary in- 
struction in the arts of the 
theatre. Many of these can 
be heartily recommended. 


The schools advertised in 
Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid train- 
ing and to be reliable in every 
way. Please identify yourself 
as a reader of Theatre Arts 
when writing these schools as 
special attention is givensuch 
inquiries. 








For 47 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26th 
Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERIC 
DALCRO 
INSTITUTE 
Paul Boepple, Director 


RHYTHM, MOVEMENT and MUSIC 
Modern Education for Adults 
and Children. 


Bodily Technique — Rhythmic Movement — 
Solfege — Improvisation — Piano — 
Composition. 


NORMAL TRAINING. Certificate provides 





Under Mary Wigman's personal super- 


New Profession for College and Music vision. . . . Courses for dancers, amateurs 
Students. 


Season commences October 5th 
Booklet upon request, Dept. A 


9 East 59th Street New York Oct. Ist. . 
VO lunteer 5-1357 ; 


and teachers in the only authoritative 
American school to teach the Wigman 
method of the modern dance. . . . Starts 
. Write for curriculum. . . 











113 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 




















THE 
UNDERSTUDY SCHOOL 


New York and Washington 
Lucy Ann Rogers—Director 


1726 M St. Washington, D. C. 


Courses in all arts and crafts of the |} 
Theatre with professional opportunities 


In Affiliation with 


THE NATIONAL JUNIOR 
THEATRE 


A professional organization playing a 
subscription series in New York— 
Philadelphia—Boston—Brooklyn 

Washington—Pittsburgh 




















Course in Theatrical 
Costuming and 
Model Set Building 


Practical instruction in 
creating and presenting 
designs for the stage. 
Studios open for your 
inspection 9 a. m. to 
9:30 p. m. Among other 
courses offered: 

Fashion, Life, Poster. 


Write for STAGE circular, or telephone 
COlumbus 5-2077 


Traphagen School of Fashion 
1680 Broadway (bet. 52d & 53d Sts.) N. Y. 


ad 
@ WRITE FOR DETAILS 
OF CONCERT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
TALENTED PUPILS » INTENSIVE 
COURSES OFFERED IN ALL PHASES 
OF THE DANCE, FROM STAGE TO 
CREATIVE » INCLUDING TEACH- 
ERS NORMAL COURSES » 
THROUGHOUT THE SUM- 
MER IN THE WORLD'S HIGH- 
EST STUDIO, BARBIZON-PLAZA 
HOTEL, CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, 
NEW YORK CITY »  « 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE YEARBOOK of 
SHORT PLAYS 


Twenty-five Non-Royalty Plays for Pro- 
duction or Study. 


4| Excellent prefatory chapters on THE 
| CLASSIFICATION OF PLAYS; PLAY 
PRODUCTION; PLAY READING, and 


THE ONE-ACT PLAY. 
THE YEARBOOK OF SHORT PLAYS is an 
answer to thousands of requests for good 
non-royalty plays. It is the biggest value 
ever offered to the amateur field. 
List Price, $3.50 Postpaid 
Beautifully Bound—515 Pages 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
140 W. 22nd St. 149 New Montgomery St. 
New York San Francisco 

















VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL 
THEATRE PLAYS 


First Three Volumes 
GROCERIES & NOTIONS—A comedy 


carelessly interspersed with songs. 
Book, by K. K. — Post- 
ire $1.00 
GROCERIES & ‘NOTIONS SONGS— 
Overture and twenty songs by 
G. M. Brown and M. A. Douglas. 
gs RRS peer oat $1.50 
CAN YOU HEAR THEIR VOICES?7— 
A play of our time, by Hallie 
Flanagan and Margaret Ellen Clif- 
| a $ .75 
Address: 


VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A practical handbook, cover- 











ing the many details that 
make all the difference. 


Amateur 
Stage Management 


and Production 
By Charles S. Parsons 


Foreworp BY Lestizs HENSON 


Providing clear guidance on every 
factor involved in play producing, this 
littl volume will save the amateur 
several years’ experience and offer 
valuable suggestions to the more ex- 
perienced producer. Covering funda- 
mentals and full of practical detail, 
it will serve every variety of organi- 
zation. 


“I am sure the practical nature of its 

h with the readiness 

with: which the information may be 

d, will d the book to all 
beginners in Stagecraft.” 


PROF. RANDOLPH SOMERVILLE, 
Director of Dramatic Art, 
New York University. 


PRICE $2.25 


WHO’S WHO 
IN THE THEATRE 


6th Edition. Edited by John Parker 


An inexhaustible wealth of interesting 
information about the people and the 
work of the professional Stage. $8.50 


























2 W. 433% 
New York, 





THEATRE ART 

By Victor D'Amico 
The art of the stage 

cient detail to my fey 
stage designers and play 
producers. Richly illustrated 


$3.25 
MASKS 
By Herbert Reynolds Kniffen 


Introduces the art worker 
and play producer to the 
interesting possibilities of 
mask-making. Gives tech- 
ical details. $3.00 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria 





Illinois 














Isaac PITMAN & Sons 


STREET 
. FT. 





THE ART of the DANCE 


Essays by 


ISADORA DUNCAN 


Edited, with an introduction, by 
SHELDON CHENEY 


Twenty — singularly suggestive essays, 
constituting not only a unique contribu- 
tion to the subject but a trenchant 
document in the history of Modern Art. 


With thirty-three illustrations and 
photographs 


Limited Edition—$7.50 Per Copy 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. Publishers 
119 West 57th St. New York 

















from its beginnings. 


admission were. 
sion price lists, photographs of the actors are reproduced; 
are over nine hundred of these illustrations. Complete indices are 
an immense help. To this monumental work the foremost American 
dramatic critics have given their unstinted praise. 


ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE 


By George C. D. Odell 


The Annals of the New York Stage is a complete record of 
every theatre, play, opera, variety and minstrel show, circus, and 
other form of theatrical amusement presented in New York City 
Thus far seven volumes carry the account 
through 1865, and two more volumes, bringing the record up to 
1900, will be published shortly. Each volume tells where each play 
was given, how it was produced, how long it ran, who the actors 
were, what the critics had to say about it, and what the prices of 
Wherever possible, hand bills, programs, admis- 


The seven volumes are sold in the following convenient groups: 
Il & I, $17.50; Wl & IV, $17.50; V, VI & VII, $26.25. Or one may 
purchase the whole set for $61.25. A prospectus which gives more 
adequate information will be sent upon request to the publishers, 


Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, New York. 


there 
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